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I have to Acknowledge my obligations to JIv Foi>ytli'3 
well-known ‘ Life of Cicero/ especially as a guide lo 
the hiogniidiical materials which aboiiii<l in his Orations 
and Lfdters. Mr Long’s scholarly volumes have also 
been found useful. For the tniiislations, such as they 
are, I am resj>on.sihle. If I could have met with any 
which seemed to m« more satisfactory, I would gladly 
have adopted them. 


W. L. C. 
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CHAPTl'R 1. 

KAItt.V LIFB AND EIUCATrON. 

When we speak, in the liui‘'na; 4 e of our title-j)age, of 
the ‘Aiici<‘i)t Classics,’ we iini.st reinenilier that the 
wonl ‘ancient’ is to Ije taken witli a considemhle 
clillerein.'e, in one sense. Ancient .all the (Ireek and 
Roman authors are, as datetl couij)aratively witli our 
nic«lern era. Rut a.s to the antique character of 
their writings, there i.s often a tlillerciice Mhicli is 
not merely one of date. The j»oetr,v of Homer and 
IRaiod is ancient, as having l>een Ming ami written 
when the society in which the authors lived, ami to 
which lliey ad'lressed themselves, was in its (•omj)ara- 
live infaiiey. The chronicles of Herodotus are ancient, 
partly from tlieir .subject-matter and partly from their 
primitive style. Rnt in this Bcnse there arc ancient 
authors belonging to every nation which ha.s a litera¬ 
ture of its own. Viewed in this light, the history 
A. c. vol. ix- 
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of riiucydiiles, tlie letters ami omtions of Cicero, are not 
ancient at all. Bedo, and Chaucer, and Matthew of Paris, 
and Froissart, are far more redolent of antiiiuity. The 
several books whicli make up what we call the Bible are 
all ancient, no doubt; but even between the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel and tlm Kjdstlesof St Paul there is 
a far wider real interval tlian the meie lapse of centuries. 

In one re.spect, the times of Cicero, in spite of their 
complicated politics, sliould have inoro interest for a 
modern reader tlian most of what is called Ancient 
History. Forget the dale but for a moment, and 
there is scarcely anything ancient about them. The 
scenes and actors are modern—terribly modern; far 
more so than tlie middle ages of Christendom. Be¬ 
tween the times of our own Plantagenets and Georges, 
for instance, there is a far wider gap, in all but yearn, 
than between the consulsliip-s of Cwsar and Kapoleon. 
The habits of life, the ways of thinking, the family 
affections, tlio tastes of the Bomans of Cicero's day, 
were in many re.spects wonderfully like our own ; the 
political jealousies and rivalries have repeated them¬ 
selves again and agjun in the last two or three centuries 
of Europe : their code of political honour and morality, 
debased as it was, was not much lower than that which 
was hold by some great statesmen a generation or two 
before us. Let us be thankful if tlie most frightful of 
their vices were the exclusive shame of paganism. 

It was in an old but bumble countrj'-house, near 
the town of Arpiunm, under the Volscian hills, that 
Marcus Tullius Cicero was born, one hundred and six 
years before the Christian era. The family was of an- 
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cient ‘eqiK^trinn’* (lij,'nity, Init ns none of iis iik-iiiIx is 
IkkI liilheito borin- any oltice of state, it di.l imt iniik 
ns •iir.bN-,’ His “mn'lfatln r and liis fatborliad boino 
tlif Kamo tliree names—the la>t an inlieritanoo from 
Kome foivoltcn ancestor, wlio luul eitlier been smc«-.'S. 
All in the cultivation of vctcbr.s {I'iar), or, as less com¬ 
pliment,iry tm-Iitiuns Kii.l, lia.l a wart of that sliapc 
upon liiK Hose. Tlio "mmlfalher M-.as still liviti” when 
tlio little (,iccro Wits born ; a stout oM conservative, 
who bad successfully resisted the altemjit to introduce 
voto by ballot into bis native town, and liatcd the 
Greeks (who wore just then coniiiij' into f:Lshioii)a> 
heartily as his I'jiolish icpresentative, fifty y<ai-s aj'o, 
mi^;ht havi- haled a Frenchman. “The more Greek a 
man knew,’ he proteste*!, “ thr* on-ater nasc-al he turne<l 
out." The fatlier wjw a man of quiet liabits, taking' 
no [tart even in local polities, oivon to books, ami to 
tlie eiilar;^ement ami improvement of the old family 
house, wliich, up to his lime, seems not to have been 
more tliaii a modest ['miif'e. The situation (on a .small 
islaml formetl by the little river Fibrenust) was beau- 
tiiul ami romantic j and tlie love for it, which grrnv up 
with the young Cicero ns a child, he never lost in the 

* I lie EfRiiU-i Were originally those wlio wa ved in llin 
Itoinan cavalry; bat killcriy all riti/i iis c.uiie to l>c rc< koii<«l 
ill the c1:ls 8 who hail it certain piojierty i|(Lilific.itinii, niiil wlio 
could prove free dcM cnt iiji to tlicir gntiidfallier. 

+ Now known as 11 Fiiimc d<lla Posta. Fragments of 
Cicero’s vill.a are thought to have been discovercil built into 
the walls of the dewrted convent of San Doiiiinico. The mill 
known as ‘Cicero’s Tower’ has probably no conuection with 
him. 
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busy (lays of his iimnliood. It was in his eyps, ho 
said, what Itliaca was to THysscs, 

“ A juitr-li, wild imi>t*-la)id, but whose crops aiv nion.” 

There was au aptness in the quotation ; for at Ai-pinuin, 
a few yeai-s bed'ore, was born tliat Cains Marius, seven 
times consul of I’onu*, udio had at least the virtue of 
manhood in him, if he had few besides. 

But the qui(*t country gentleman was ambitious for 
his son. C iccro s lather, like Horace's, determined to 
give him the best education in his power; and of 
course the best education was to be found in Borne, 
and the be.st teachers there were Greeks. So to Borne 
young l^farcus was taken in duo time, with his younger 
brother Quintus. They lodged with their uncle-in- 
law, Aculeo, a lawyer of some distinction, who had a 
hou.se in rather a fashionable (luarter of the city, and 
moved in good society; and the two boys attended the 
Greek lectures with their town cousins. Greek was us 
necessary a part of a Boman gentleman's education in 
those days as I^tin and French are with us now ; like 
I^tiii, it was the key to literature (for tho Boninns 
had as yet, it must ho remembered, nothing worth 
calling literature of their own); and, like French, it 
was tlm language of refinement and the play of polished 
society. Let us hope that by this time the good old 
grandfather was gathered peacefully into his uni; it 
might have broken his heart to have scon how enthusias¬ 
tically his grandson Jlai-cus threw himself into this new¬ 
fangled study; and one of those letters of his riper 
years, stuffed full of Greek terms and phrases even to 
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.'ificotiitioii, ivoiiKl have ilmwii aiiytliiiij.'Init McNsin^^s 

from tli.j old if lie had lived to hear lli.-m 

road. 

Vouii;,' Cicero ueiit through tljc regular currieuliiiu 
—gramuiar, rhetoric, and the Givck poeU and his- 
toiiaii.s. hike inaiiv other ymitliful geniuses, ho wrote 
a g.jo.l (leal of poetry of his own, whic.-h his friemls, as 
was natural, tliouglit very highly of at tin* liim-, and 
of which he him.self retained the same good opinion 
to the end of hi.s life, a.s Would liave heen natural to 
few men e.\re].t Cicero. ]ha his more imi)ortant 
stu.lie.s began afier lie had assumed tlie ‘ white gown ’ 
which mark'd the emergence of the young Ifoniau 
from boyhood into inoje responsihle lib—at sixteen 
y(«u» of age. He then enteivd on a special ciluoation for 
the bar. It could scarcely be calle.l a profes.sjmi, for 
an advocate’s practic-e at Home was gnitnitous; but it 
w;w the best tniinhig forjrul^lic life it wius the rt;;idy 
me.m.s. to an able and eloipient man, of gaining that 
popular inlluenco which would secure his election in 
due courae to the great magistracies which formed llie 
successive stei)3 to piditieul jiower. The mode of 
studying law at Homo })oro u very con.siderablo rcsem- 
hlance to the preparation for the Knglisli bar. Our 
modern Liw-stu«Ient ]>urc]ia.se^ liis admis.sion to tlio 
cbanibei's of some special plea'ler or conveyancer, 
Avhere he is supposed to leani lus future business by 
copying precedents and answering cases, and lie also 
attends tlie public lectures at tlie lima of Court. So 
at Home Hie young aspirant was to be found (but 
at a much earlier hour than would suit the Toinpio or 
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I/incoln’s Inti) in the cipen hall of some great jurist’s 
house, listening to his opinions given to the throng of 
clients who crowded there every morning; while his 
moio zealous pupils would accompany him in his stroll 
in the Fomin, and attend his jileatlings in the courts 
or liis speeches on the Itostra, either taking down upon 
their tablets, or storing in their memories, his dicia 
upon legal q^uestions.* In such wise Cicero became the 
pupil of Mucius Scievola, whoso house avas called “ tlic 
oracle of Komo”—scarcely ever leaving his side, as ho 
himself expresses it; and after that great lawyer’s 
death, attiching himself in much the same way to a 
yotmger cousin of the sitme name and scarcely less 
reputation. Besides this, to arm himself at all points 
for his proposed career, he read logic with Diodotustho 
Stoic, studieil the action of /lisop and Boscius—then 
the stars of the I'omau stage—declaimed aloud like 
Demosthenes in private, made copious notes, practised 
translation in order to form a written style, and read 
liard day and night, lie troined severely as an intel¬ 
lectual athlete; and if none of his contompomrics 
attained such splendid success, perhaps none worked so 
hnnl for it. lie made use, too, of certain special advan¬ 
tages which were open to him—little appreciated, or 
at least seldom acknowledged, by tbe men of his day 
—the society and convci'satiou of elegant and accom¬ 
plished women. In Swevola’s domestic circle, where 
the mother, the daughters, and the grand-daughters 

* These dicta, or ‘opiiiioas,’ of the great jurists, acquired a 
sort of legal validity in the Roman law-courts, like ‘cases’ 
with us. 
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successively seem to liave heen sucli charming talkers 
that language fiiuinl new graces from tljeir lij)s, the 
young ailvocate learnt some of his not least valuahle 
lessons. It makes no little dirterence,” said he in 
his riper ye-ars, “ what style of e.\pros.sioii one becomes 
familiar witli in the associations of daily life.” It was 
another p(nnt of resombl.ince between the age of Cicero 
and the times in which we live—(he inllueme of the 
“<jueen.s of society,” whether for good or evil. 

Ihit no man could he comjdet-dv educated for a 
public career at Ihune until he had been a soldier. Jly 
what mu.st seem to ii.s a mistake in the IJejtublicaji 
systetii—a mistake which we have seen made moit) 
than once in the late American war—high political 
offices were necessarily coiiihinerl with military com¬ 
mand. The highest Juinister of sUile, coiisid or j)netor, 
however hopelessly civilian in tastes and antecedents, 
might be sent to c<induct a campaign in Italy or 
abroad at a few hours’ notice. If a ]iian was a heaven- 
born geneml, all went well; if not, be bad usttidly a 
chance of learning in the school of defeat. It w.is 
desirable, at all events, that he should have seen what 
war w.-ts in his youth. Young Cicero served hi.s first 
cjiinpaign, at the age of i-ighteiuj, tinder the father of 
a man whom he was to know oidy too well in after 
life—Poiiipey the Great—an<l in the division of the 
army which was commanded hy Sylla as licuteiiaiit- 
genend. He bore arms only for u year or two, and 
probably s-iw no very anluous service, or wo shouhl 
certainly have heard of it from hint.<elf; and ho never 
was in ennji again until ho took the chief command, 
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thirty-seven yeai-s afterwards, as pro-consul in Ciliciiu 
He was at Rome, leading a quiet studeuUife—liajipily 
for liiinself, too young to he forced or tempted into an 
active part—during the bloody feuds between Sylla 
and the younger Marius. 

He seems to have ma.le his fii^t appearance as an 
advocate wlien ho was about twenty-five, in some suit 
of winch we know nothing. Two years afterwaixls bo 
undertook his first defence of a jirisoner on a capital 
charge, and secui'cd by his eloquence the acquittal of 
Sextus Roscius on an accusation of having mmxlercd 
his father. The charge apjiears to have been a mere 
consjiiracy, wholly unsuiiported by evidence; but tho 
accuser was a favourite with Sylla, whose i.ower was 
all but absolute; and the innocence of the accused 
was a very insulHcient protection before a Roman jury 
of those {lays. What kind of considerations, besides 
tho moriUs of the case and the rhetoric of counsel, did 
usually sway these tribunals, we shall see liercaftcr 
In consequence of this decided success, briefs came in 
upon tho young pleader almost too quickly. Like 
many other successful orators, he had to comhat some 
natural deficiencies; ho had inherited from his father 
a somewhat delicate constitution; bis lungs were not 
powerful, and his voice required careful management; 
and the loud declamation and vehement action which 
he Iiad adopted from his models-and wdiich were 
necessary conditions of success in the large arena in 
which a Roman advocate had to plead—he found very 

hard work. He left Rome for a whUo, and retired for 
rest and change to Athens. 
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Tl.e .six montlis whicli lie spent tlicro, tliouyh liii>v 
and studious, must liave hei-n verv pleasant om-s. 'lo 
one like Cicero, Athens was at once clussie and holy 
ground. It conihiuetl all tho.se iussociatieii.s an<l attrac¬ 
tions which we might now expect to find in a vi.-it to 
the ciijiitals of Greece and of It-aly, and a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Poetry, rh<‘luric, philosophy, n-ligion—all, 
to his eyes, had their cradle there. It wu-s the home 
of all that was litendurc to him ; and then.*, too, weiv 
the gre;it Eleusinian mysteries—-which are my&leries 
still, hut which omtuined umler their veil whatever faith 
in the Invisihle ami Eternal rested in the mind of an 
enlightened pagan. There can he little douht hut 
that Cicero took this opportunity of initiation. Hi.s 
brother Quintus and one of his cousins were with him 
at Athens; and in that city he aLo renewed his 
acrpiaintance with an old schoolfellow, Titus Pompon- 
itis, who lived so long in the city, and became .so 
thoroughly Athenian in his tastes and habits, that he 
is l)elt('r known t<j us, as he was to his conteniponiries, 
by the KUrnaino of Atticus, which was given him half 
in je.st, than hy hi.s more sonoroiis Poman name. It 
is to the aaddental circuiusLance of Atticus remaining 
HO long a voluntary exile from Pome, and to the cor- 
re.-ipornlence which Wiis maintained between the two 
friend.s, with occasional intervals, for something like 
four-and twciity ycai’s, that wo are indebted for a more 
thorough insight into the character of Cicero than wo 
have as to any othor of the groat minds of antic|uity ; 
nearly four Imndred of hi.s letters lo Atticus, VTitten 
ill all the familiar conli<lenec of j>rivato friendshij) by 
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a jiiaii by no moans rclicont as to bis personal feel- 
liaviiiK been presen-e.! to us. Atticus's replies are 
lost; it is s;ii(l that he u’as prudent enough, after his 
friend’s unhappy deatli, to reclaim and desti-oy them. 
Tlioy would i)erhaps have told us, in his case, not very 
much that we care to kno.v beyond what we know 
already. Kieh, luxurious, with elegant tastes and ejisy 
morality—a true Kj)icurean, as In? boasted himself to 
be Atticus had nevertheless a kind heart and an 
open hand. He has genenlly been called selfish, 
somewhat unfairly ; at least his selfishness never took 
the form of inditfercnco or unkindnoss to others. In 
Olio sen.se he was a truer philosopher than Cicero: for 
he seems to have acted through life on that maxim of 
Soemtes which his friend professed to ajiprovo, but 
cerUiinly never followed,—that “ a wise man kept out 
of public busine.ss,” His vocation wius certainly not 
patriotism; but tlie Avorldly wisdom which kept well 
with men of all political colours, and eschewed tho 
wretdicd intrigues and bloody feuds of Home, stands 
out in no unfavourable contrast with the conduct of 
nmny of her soi-disnnt patriots. If he declined to 
tike a side himself, men of all partio.s resorted to him 
in their adversity; and tho man who bofriemled tho 
younger Marius in his exile, iirotected tho widow of 
Antony, gave shelter on his estates to the victims of 
tlio triumvirate s proscription, and was always ready to 
ofl’or his friend Cicero hoth his house and his purse 
whenever the political horizon clouded round him,— 
tliis man was surely ns good a citizen as the noisiest 
clamourer for “liberty” in tho horum, or tho readiest 
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Iiaii.l witli the dagger. He kept his life and his j)ro- 
I'fity s;ite thruugli all those yeai's of peril and proscrij)- 
tit.n, with less sacrifice of principle than Jiiany who 
had made louder professions, and died—by a singular 
act of voluntary starvation, to make short work with an 
incnntble disease—at a ripe old ag-?; a godless Epicur¬ 
ean, no doulit, but not the worst of tl>em. 

e must return to Cicero, and deal sojuewhat brielly 
witli the next few years of his life. He extended liis 
foreign tour for two years, visiting the chief cities of 
AsLi Minor, remaining for a sliort time at llhode.s to 
take lessons once more from his old tutor Molo llie 
rhetorician, ami e\erywliere availing himself of the 
lectures of the most renowned Greek professors, to 
correct and improve his own style of eomjiosilion and 
ilelivery. Soon after his return to Koine, he nmnied. 
Of tlie character of his wife Tereiitia very dilfeamt 
views have l)een taken. She appears to have written 
to liim very kindly during his long foieed ahsencis. 
Her letters liavo not reached us; but in all her bus- 
baml’s replies she is mentione'l in terms of aj»pan'jilly 
the most sincere aHection. Hu calls In-r repeat' dly bis 
"darling"—“ tl m delight of his ey i-s"—" the best of 
mothers;” yet he pn^uiml^i divoree from her, for no 
distiiietly a.s.signed rea.soii, aftrr a mamed life of tliiriy 
years, during whicli we find no tniee of any seriou.s 
domestic unhappine.s.s. The imjiutaticms on her honour 
made by Plutarcli, and repeated by others, seem 
iitb-rly without foundation; and Cicero’s own share 
in tlie transaction is not improved by the fact of Ins 
taking another wife os soon as possible—a ward of his 
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own> :ui iilinost girl, with wboni lie iHd not live jv year 
before a second divorce relea-'^ed him. Terentia is siud 
also to have had ati imperious temper; but the only 
ground for tliis assertion seems to have been tliat she 
(pianelled occasionally with her sister-in-law Pom- 
ponia, sister of Atticus and wife of Quintus Cicero; 
aiul since Pomponia. by her own brother’s account, 
showed her temper very disagreeably to lier hus¬ 
band, the iHid between tlio ladies was more likely to 
have been her fault than Terentia’s. But the very 
low notion of the marriage relations entertained by 
both the later Greeks and Komans helps to throw some 
light upon a proceeding whiclr would otherwise seem 
very mysterious. Terentia, iis is pretty plain from the 
hints in her husband’s letters, was not a good manager 
in money matters; tliere is room for suspicion tliat 
slio was not even an honest one in his absence, and 
was “making a purse” for herself: she liad thus failed 
in one of the only two qualifications which, according 
to Demostlicnes—an authority wdio ranked very high 
in Cicero’s eyes—were essential in a wife, to bo “ a 
faithful house-guardian” and “ a fr uitful mot her.” She 
did irot'die of iTliroken lieart; she lived to bo 104, 
and, according to Dio Cassius, to have throo more 
husbands. Divorces were easy enough at Rome, and 
had the lady been a rich wdow’, there might be 
nothing so improbable in this latter part of the story, 
tliough she was Efty years old at the date of this firet 
divorce.* 

* Cnto, who is the favourite impei-soiiation of nil the moml 
virtues of his age, divorced his wife—to oblige a friend I 
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PUBLIC CAnKKiL—I.MPRACIIMLNT OF YflRRK.S. 

iNrHLAsrso reputation as a lirilliant an<l succes>ifiil 
pl^ arler, and tin* so< ial iiifluonco uliidi this brouj^dit 
xvitli it, secured (lii^ rapid siH:<ussion of ('icero to the 
hij'licst jnihlic ofHcc^. Soon after liis juarri.ij'e he was 
elecU'd Quaestor—tln^ fii^t step on tin* ofhciiil ln<Mer— 
wljich, as lio already possessed tlie necessary property 
^inalification, gave liiin a seat in the Senate for life, 
llie iTvIili.'sliip ajel Pr;etorship followed Buhseqncntly, 
each as early, in point of age, as it eoulil l<*gallv ho 
hrdd/ His prjictice us an advocate snlfered no interrup- 

* Thf' Quieston (of whom ihiro w^'re at this liim* twenty) 
aett'd unrler tie* S*mate os Stile tj\'4sun*ix The Consul or otluT 
offiror who comiiiUTidi'd in rhi«*f ilnriiig a ramiKiigji would he 
ficcoinpatiii'd Ijy one of tlu'in as jMyiiiast<‘r«^i*JK'nil. 

The i-EjIiKH, who were four in numIsT, had the care of all 
public buildings, markets, roads, and the State prof)crty gene- 
rally. They hail also the sufierinteiidence of the imtioruil fi»>ti' 
vals and jujldie gaiih*K. 

TlicMluliuioftho I'rretorn, of wliojii there w'erceiglit, were prin- 
cipally jurlicUh The two seniors, called the ‘ (’ity * uml 
‘Foreign' refi;{>c€tive)y, coiTe.Hpomled itmglily to our Homo and 
Foreign Semlaries. These were all gradual steps to the olllce of 

Conauh 
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tioii, cxcppt that his Qiifpstoi’sliip iiivolvcil his spending 
a year in Sicily. Tlio Pnetur wlio was appointed to 
the governnient of that i)rovince* had under liiin two 
qna>stois, M-ho were a kind of coini)trollers of the 
excluapier; and Cicero was appointed to tlie western 
district, having his lieadqnarters at Lilyhajum. In 
the aihninistration of Ins office there he showed himself 
a thorougli man of business. There was a denrth of 
corn at Pome that year, and Sicily was tlie grent 
gmnary of the empire. Tlie energetic ineasun's which 
the new Qna-stor took fully met the oinengency. He 
was lihend to the tenants of the State, courteous an<l 
accessible to all, upright in his administration, ami, 
above all, he kept his hands clean from bribes and 
peculation. The provincials were as much astonislied 
as delighted: for Pome was not in the habit of send¬ 
ing them .such officer. They invented lioiiours for him 
sucli as liad never been bestowed on any minister befoie. 

* Tlie provinces of Rome, in their relation to the mother-statc 
of Italy, may he Wst compiired with our own goveniment of 
India, or such of our crown colonies as have no representative 
assemhly. They had each tln-ir governor or licuteimnt-govenior, 
who must have heen an ex-minister of Rome : a man who had 
been Consul went out with the rank of “ pro-consul,"—one 
who had been Pnetor with the rank of " ]>ro.pra'tor.'' These 
held office for one or two years, and had the power of life 
and death within their respective jurisilictions. They had 
under them one or more officers who Iwre the title of Qiuestor, 
who collected the taxes and had the general nianagement of 
the revenues of the province. The provinces at this time were 
Sicily, Sardinia with Cor.dca, Spain and Gaul (each in two divi- 
sions); Greece, divided into Macedonia and Achnia (the Morea) j 
Asia, Syria, Cilicia, Bithynia, CjTirus, and Africa in four divi- 
sious. Others were addetl afterwards, under the Empire, 
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Xo wun.k-r the yoiii.g omcial’s liejid {he was not nnndi 
ovei- lliirtv) was souicwliat tunud. “ I tliou^ht," )».• 
said, in one of his spciches nftcnvards—introdiicitii; 
M-ith a quiet humour, and witl) all a pineli-^ud otator’s 
."kill, one of tliose peisonal aneedotvs M hiclt ixdieve a 
lon^' .sjieech—" I tIioii<,dit in my heail, at tlie time, 
that the penph,* at Kome must he talkin''of nothing 
but my qiuwtorsliip.” And he goes on to tell his 
audience how he wa.<! undeceived. 

“The people of Si-^ily liad devi.^ed for me unpie- 
cedeiited lionours. So I left the i.sland in a .slate of 
gn-at elation, thinking that the Jtoman peojde would at 
once oiler mu everything without my seeking. IJut when 
I was leaving my province, and on my r..ad liome. I 
happenefl to land at Ibileoli just at the time when a good 
many of our ino.st fasliionalile peoj»le are accustomed 


0) resort to that neighhourhn.jd. I very nearly collapsed, 
gentlemen, when a mait a.sked me M-hat day I had left 
home, and whether tltere wa.s any news .stirring! When 
f made an.swer that 1 was returning fnjin my jirovince 
—‘ Oh ! yes, to lie sure,’ said he ; ‘ Africa, I believe!’ 
‘Iso, said I to him, con.sidemhly annoyed and dis¬ 
gusted; ‘from .Sicily.* Then somediody else, with the 
uir of a man who knew ail ahoiit it, said to him— 
‘ ^\ hat ! don t you know lljat he was Qua-slor at Si/ni- 
rmej [It wa.s at Lilyhanuii—quite a dili'erent district.] 
Xo need to make a h>ng story of it; I swallowed my 
indignation, and made a.s though I, like tlio rest, liad 
come there for the waters. liut I am not sure, 
gentlemen, whether that scene did not do me more 


good than if everybody then ami then* had j>tihliely 
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coiij^Tatulated me. Vor after I had thus found out that 
tho j)eoj)le of Konie liave somewhat deaf ears, but very 
keen and sharp eyes, 1 left cdf cogitating wliat people 
wouhl hear about me; I took care that thenceforth 
they should see me before them every day : I lived in 
their siglit, I stuck close to the Forum j the porter at 
my gate refused no man a<lmittancc—my very sleep was 
never allowed to bo a jdea against an audience.” * 

Did wo not say that Cicero was modern, not 
anciontl Have m'o not here the original of that 
C’ambridgo senior wnuigler, who, haj>pening to enter 
a London theatre at tho s;uno moment with the king, 
bowed all round with a gratified embarrassment, think* 
ing tliat the audience rose and cheered at him ? 

It was while ho hehl the office of yEdile that ho made 
liis firet appoai-anco ns public prosecutor, ami brought 
to justice tho most important criminal of the day. 
Vorres, late Prador in Sicily, was chniged with high 
crimes and misdemeanours in his government. The 
gmnd scale of his offences, and the absorbing interest 
of the trial, have led to his case being quoted as an 
obvious pamllel to that of Warren Hastings, though 
witli mucli injustice to tho latter, so far as it may seem 
to imply any comparison of inond clmractor. This 
Verres, tlie corrupt son of a corrupt father, had during 
his thi'ou j'ears' rule heaped on tho unhappy province 
every evil which tyranny and rapacity could inflict. 
He hud found it prosperous and contented: he left 
it exhausted and smarting under its MTongs. Ho met 
his impeachment now with considerable confidence. 

* Uefeiicc of Plaiioius, c. 26, 27. 
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The gains of lii» lirst year of ollicu wcie siitlioifiit, 
lie saiil, for Iiiuiself; the seroutl liaj been for liis 
friends; tlie tliirvl produced m<>if thaiionongh to bribe 
u jury. 

The trials at IJoine took place in the I'omin—tlie 
«»pen space, of nearly live acres, lying between the 
Capitolinc ainl Palatine liills. It w.us the city niar- 
ket-place, but it avius idso the place where the p<>pn)a- 
tton assembled for any public inoetinp. political 
or other — where the idle citizen stiDlled to meet 
his friends and hear the gossip of the dav, and 
wliere tlie man of busiiu'ss made his aj»pointtnents. 
b’oai-ts for the administration of justice—inagnilicent 
hulls, called ImmIIcic —lia<l by this lime bei-ii erected 
on tlie north and south sides, and in these the orilinary 
trials bjok place; but for state trials the open Pomm 
was itself tlie court. One end of the wide area was 
niised on a somewhat higlnr level — a kind of tlai-s 
on a large sGiIe—and was separated from the rest hy 
the Iiostm, a sort of stage from which the orators 
spoke. It was liere tliat the trials were hold. A 
temporary tribunal for the presiding officer, with ac¬ 
commodation for counsel, witne.sscs, and jury, was 
erc'ctcd in the open air; and the scene may perliaps 
best be pictured by imagining the principal s<piare 
in some large town fitted up with open hustings on a 
large scale for an old-fashioned comity election, by no 
iiKuins omitting tlie intense popular excitement ami 
mob violence appropriate to such occasions. 1 cniples 
of the gods and other public buildings overlooked the 
area, and the steps of tlieso, on any occasion of gn-at 
A, c. vol ix. J1 
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excitement, wouM be ci-owclod by those wlio were 
anxious to see at least, if they could not hear. 

Verres, sus a state criminal, would be tried before a 
special commission, and by a jury composed at this 
time entirely from the senatorial order, chosen by lot 
(with a limited right of challenge reserved to both 
parties) from a panel made out every year by the pra,*tor. 
This magistmte, who was a kind of minister of justice, 
usually presided on such occasions, occuj)}nng the curule 
chair, which was one of the well-known privileges of 
high office at Home. Jlut his oflice was intlicr that of 
the modern chairman who keeps order at a public 
meeting than that of a judge, .ludge, in our sen.se of 
the woi-d, tliero was none; the jury wero the judges 
botli of law and fact. They were, in short, the recog¬ 
nised assessoi-s of the juietor, in who.se hands the 
administintion of justice was supposed to lie. The 
law, too, was of a Irigldy flexible character, and the 
appads of the advocates wero mtlier to the passions 
and feelings of the jurors than to the legal points of 
the case. Cicero himself attaclied compamtivcly little 
M'eight to this branch of hi.s jwofession “ Ihisy as 
I am,” ho says in one of his speeches, “ I could make 
myself lawyer enough in three days.” The jurors gave 
each their vote by ballot,—‘guilty,’ ‘not guilty,’ or (as 
in the Scotch courts) ‘ not proven,’—and the majority 
carried the voitlict. 

But such trials as that of Verres wero much more 
like an impeachment before tlie House of Commons 
than a calm judicial inquiry. Tlie men who would 
have to tiy a defendant of his clavss would be, in very 
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f(iW cases, honest and impartial wei”Iun>j of Die evi¬ 
dence. Their large number (v.nrviiig from tiliv t.. 
seventy) weakeiie-l the sense of imiividual resiKms.lu- 
lity, ami lairl them more oiH-n to the api)eal of the 
ailvrMates to their political j.as.sions. .Most of them 
W(»ul<l come into romt pivjudieed in some degree by 
the interests of ji.irty ; many would be liot pavtisaiis. 
Cicero, in his treatise on ‘(Jmtmy,' exjilains clearly 
for the jdea.ler’s giiiilamc the nature of the tribujials 
to which lie had to aj.peal. “ Men are inlluenced in 
theii Verdicts much more by prujudiee or favour, or 
greed of gain, or atiger, or imUgiiali<m, or pleasure, or 
hojx! or fear, or hy misapprehension, or by some* exeiti-- 
lueiit of their feelings, than eillier by the liuts of the 
ciisf, or by established jin-cedents, or liy any rules or 
principlo.s uhalever either of law or eijuily.” 

^ erres was support<‘d by some of tlie most poweiful 
laniilies at liume. Peculation on the part of governors 
ol piovinces had be<‘Oine almost a recognise<l prineijile; 
many of those who held ollices of slate either Innl done, 
or w.-re waiting their turn to do, iimeh the same a.s the 
pn-sent defeiidatit; and every ellort liad lieen maile by 
his friemls cither to put oil'the trial indetinitely, or to 
turn it into a sham by jirocuring the aiipointinent of a 
private friend ami creature of hi.s own xs public prosecii- 
U>r. On tlio other hand, the Sicilian families, whom lie 
Iiad wrongcil and outmged. liad their share of inlluenco 
also at Pome, and there was agrowing imjiatience of the 
insolence and rajiacity of the ohl governing houses, 
of wlio.m* worst <{ualities the cx-govemor of Sicily wxs 
a tuir tyjie. Thcie W’ere joany reasons which would 
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leail Cicero to t.nke up such a cause energetically. It 
was a great oi)eniug for him in what we may call his 
l»rofession : his former connection with the government 
of Sicily gave him a ])ersoiial interest in the cause of 
the province ; ami, above all, the prosecution of a state 
ollemler of such imjmrtance was a lift at once into the 
foremost ranks of political life. He spared no pains to 
get Jij) his case thoroughly. He wont all over the 
island collecting evidence ; and his old popularity there 
did him good service in the work. 

There wa.s, indee«l, evidence enough against the late 
governor. The reckless gratification of his avarice and 
his passions had seldom stitislied him, without the addi¬ 
tion of some hitter insult to the sutferei-s. Hut there 
was even a more atrocious feature in the case, of which 
Cicero did not fail to make good use in his appeal to 
a Komun jury. Many of the unhappy victims had 
the Homan franchise. Tim torture of an unfortunate 
Sicilian might be turned into a jest by a clever advo¬ 


cate for the defence, and regarded by a philosophic 
jury with less than the cold conipassion with udiich we 
reganl the sullerings of the lower animals ; but “ to 
scourge a man that was a Roman and uiicoiulemned,” 
even in tlio far-olf province of Judea, was a lliought 
which, a century later, made the oflicers of the great 
Empire, at its pitch of power, tremble before a wan¬ 
dering teacher who bore the despised name of Chris¬ 
tian. No one can possibly tell the tale so well as 
Cicero himself; and the passage from his speecli for 
tlie prosecution is an admirahle specimen both of his 
power of pathetic narrative and scathing denunciation. 
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“How I ?j>e.ik of PiiMiii-s (Javius. a citizen of 
Consul? Witli what powpi-sof voico, with wh.il force of 
l.uigua;^'e, witli what siitKcient indignation of soul, can 
I tell tlio talc 1 Indignation, at least, will not fail 
me: tlic more nnisl I strive that in tins niy i>lca»ling 
the othcT rt;(jui>ites may he maih- to meet the gjiivity 
of the suhject, the intensilv of niv feeli ng. l-'or the 
acr;u^.ltion is snch that, when it wa-> first laid hefore 
me, I did not think t»i make use of it ; though I knew 
it to he ju-rfeclly true, I did not think it would he 
cn.-dihle.—How shall I now proceedl—wlnm I havi- 
alre.icly heen speaking f<»r so many hoins on one suh¬ 
ject— Ids atrocious cue lfy; when I have exhausted 
Upon other ))oints well-nigh all the powers of language 
sueli as alone is suited to that uian's ciiuies ;—when I 
have taken no precaution to secure your attention hy 
any variety in my cliarge.s against him,— in what 
fashiim can I now speak on a charge of this impcirt- 
anco ? I think there is one way—one cfiurse, and only 
one. left for me to take. I will place the facts before- 
you ; ami they have in themselves such weiglit. that 
no eloquence—I will not say of mine, for I have none 
—hnt of any man’s, is iiecdeil to excite your feelings. 

“This Gaviu.s of Consii, of whom I speak, ha<l heen 
among the crowds of Human citizens who had heen 
thrown into prison under that man. Somehow he had 
made his escujm out of the Quarries,* and ha<l got to 

• This was one of the state prisons at Synicuse, so called, 
H-'iid to have )H.'«-n cuiistni>-ted )>y the tyrant Diotiysius. They 
wero the <|mirrit's from whii-h the stone was dug fur building tliv 
city, and hid been cuDwrted to tlicir pioscut pnritosc. Ciroro, 
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:\Iessaiia ; and ndien lie saw Italy and the towei-s of 
I{he-,nuiu now so close to him, and ont of the horror 
and shadow of death felt himself breathe with a new 
life !is he scented once more the fresh air of liberty and 
the laws, he he^an to talk at Messana^and to coinjilain 
that he, a Koman citizen, had been put in iions— 
that ho was goinj,' straight to Home—that he would be 
ready tliere for Verres on his arrival, 

“The Avi-etched man little knew that he might as well 
have talked in this fashion inthegovernor’s palace before 
his very face, as at ^lessana. tor, as I told you before, 
this city he had selected for himself as the accomplice 
in his crimes, the receiver of his stolen goods, the con¬ 
fidant of all his wickedness. So Gavins is brought 
at once before the city nmgistrates; and, as it so 
chance<l, on that very day Venes Irimself came to 
Messana, The case is reported to him ; tlmt tliero is ii 
certain Homaii citizen who complained of having been 
put into the Quarries at Syracuse ; that as he was just 
going on board ship, and was uttering threats—really 
too atrocious—against Verres, they had detained him, 
and kept him in custody, that the governor himself 
miglit decide about him as should seem to him good. 
Verres tlianks tlie gentlemen, and extols their goodwill 
and zeal for his interests. He himself, burning with 
rage and malice, comes down to tlie court. His eyes 

who no doubt hnd seen the one in q«e.stion, describes it as sunk 
to an immense depth in the solid rock. There was no roof; and 
the unhappy prisoners were exposed there “to the sun by day, 
and to the rain and frosts by night." In these places tho snrv’i- 
Vors of the unfortunate Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
were confined, and died in great numbers. 
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llashcil {ire: cnieltv wcui writlcn on every line of liis face. 
.Ul present watohc<l anxiously to see to wliat len^jths 
he meant to go, or uluit steps lie >vouM take; when 
sudilenly lie ordered the prisoner to be «li-agged forth, 
and to be stiipjied and hound in the open tbruin, ami 
the ixids to be got ready at once. The unhappy man 
cried out that he was a Konum citizen—that he had 
the munieijial franchise of Cons.a—that he had served 
in a cainjiaign with Lucius I’retiu.'S, a distinguished 
Ihnnan knight, now engaged in busim.-ss at Panonnus, 
from whom Verres might ascertain the truth of his 
statement. 1'hen that man replies that he h:us di.s- 
coverctl that he, (lavius, has lieen sent into Sicdly a.s a 
sjiy by the ringleaders of the runaway slaves ; of M'hich 
charge there wa.s neither witnesw nor trace of any kind, 
or even su.spicion in any man’s mind. Then he onlered 
the man to Vie scourged severely all over hi.s body. 
Ye.s—a Poman eilizeti was cut to pieces with rods in 
the open forum at Messana, gentlemen; and as tho 
punishment went on, no wonl, no groan of the witdched 
man, in all his anguish, was heard amid the sound of 
the l:whe.s, but this cry,—‘ I am a lioman citizen !' By 
such protest of citizenshi|) he thought ho could ut least 
save himself from anything like blows—could cscajie 
the indigoiity of jicrsonal torture. But not only did 
he fail in thu.s deprecating the insult of the Insh, hut 
when he redoubled his entreaties and his appeal to 
the name of Rome, a cross—yes, I say, a cros.s—was 
onlered for that most unfortunalo and ill-futed man, 
who had never yet beheld sucii an abuse of a governor’s 
power. 
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“ 0 name of libertj', sweet to our ears ! 0 of 

citizenship, in whicii wo glory ! 0 laws of Porcius and 

Seiiipronius! 0 [)riviloge of the tribune, long and soivly 
regretted, and at last n-stored to tho people of I’omo ! 
Has it allconie to this, that a Homan citizen in a province 
ot the Homan people—in a fodend town—is to be bound 
and beaten with rods in tho forum by a man who only 
holds tliose rods and axes—those awful emblems—by 
grace of tlmt same people of Home1 ^Vhat shall I 
say of the fact that fire, ami red-hot plates, and 
other tortures were apjdied? Even if his agonised en¬ 
treaties and pitiable cries did not check you, were 
you not moved by the tears and gi’oans which burnt 
fiom the Homan citizens who were present at the 
scenel Did you dare to di-ag to tho cross any man 
who claimed to bo a citizen of Home ?—I did not in¬ 
tend, gentlemen, in my former pleading, to press this 
cast so strongly—I did not indeed ; for you saw your¬ 
selves how tho public feeling was already embittered 
against the defendant by indignation, and hate, and 
dread of a common peril.” 

Ho tlien proceeds to prove by witnesses the facts of 
tile cai«3 ami the falsehood of the charge against Gavins 
of having been a spy. “ However,” ho goes on to say, 
addressing himself now to Vorres, “ wo will grant, if 
you please, that your suspicions on this point, if false, 
wore honestly entertained.” 

“ You did not know who tho man was; you sus¬ 
pected liim of being a spy. I do not ask tho 
grounds of your suspicion. I impeach you on your 
own evidence. Ho said ho was a Homan citizen. 
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Had you yours*df, Vrne^, bcvii seized and K-d ' ut 
to uxeiMition, in Pi-ivia, s;u% or in tin; i'aitlif.-t In¬ 
dies, what otluT crv or jiiotest n>ul*l V'li raij-c l>ut 
tluit you were a Iioncin citizen? An«l if you. a 
i^tnini'er there among strangms, in tlie hands of har- 
harian.s, an)ongst men who dwi ll in tlm faitlo st and 
reuiole.'it regions of t)ie earth, wouhl liave lound pro¬ 
tection in the name of your city, known and lenowm d 
in ever}' nation umler heaven, could tlie victim wliom 
you were dragging to tlie cross, he In* wlio he might— 
and you did not know who he was—wh'-n he de« laieil 
he was a citizen of I'omc, could he obtain from you, a 
Iioniun magistrate, by the mere mention and claim of 
citizensliij), not only no reprieve, but not even a brief 
respite from ilealh ? 

“ M<?n of neither tank nor wealth, of humble birth 
and station, sail the seas; they touch at some spot 
they never saw beftirc, where they are neither per- 
sotialjy knowti to those whom they visit, nor can always 
fiini any to vouch for their nationality. Ihit in this 
single fact of their citizenship they feel they shall he 
safe, not only with our owji goveriiors, who are lield in 
check by tlie teiTor of the laws and of public opinion 
—not only among tho.se who share that citizensliij) oi 
Rome, and who are united with them by community of 
language, of Laws, and of many tilings besides—but go 
where they may, this, tliey think, will be tbeir safe¬ 
guard. Take away this contidence, destiiiy this safe- 
guanl for our Roman citizen.'*—once establish the pnn- 
cijdc that there is no j)rotcction in the wodIs, ‘ I am a 
citizen of Romo ’—that j)netor or other magistrate may 
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with impunity sentence to what punisliincnt lie will u 
man who says lie is a Ihmian citizen, merely hecauso 
soinehoily does not know it for a fact; and at once, hy 
admitting such a defence, you ait* shutting up against 
our Koman citizens all our iirovinccs, all foreign states, 
despotic or independent—all the whole world, in short, 
M’hich has ever lain open to our national enterprise 
beyond all.” 

He turns again to Ycrres. 

“But why talk of Gavins? as though it were 
Gavius on whom you were wivaking a private ven¬ 
geance, insteail of rather waging war against the 
very name ami rights of Boinan citizenship. You 
showed yourself an enemy, I say, not to the indivi¬ 
dual man, hut to the common cause of Hbert}'. For 
what meant it that, when the authorities of Mes- 
sana, according to their u.sual custom, would have 
erected the cioss behind their city on the Pompeian 
road, you onlercd it to be set up on the side that looked 
toward the Strait? Nay, and added this—which you 
cannot deny, which you said openly in the hearing of 
all—that you chose that spot for this reason, that as 
ho had called himself a Boman citizen, he might bo 
able, from liis cross of punishment, to see in the dis¬ 
tance his country and his homo ! And so, gentlemen, 
that cross was the only one, since Jlcssana was a city, 
tliat was ever erected on that spot. A point which 
commanded a view of Italy was chosen by the defend¬ 
ant for the express i-eason that the dying sufferer, in 
his last agony and torment, might see how the rights of 
the slave and the freeman were separated by that 
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narrow streak of sfei; that Italy ini”ht lo-k upon a 
son of liers sullering the rai)ilal penalty reserveil fui 
slaves alone. 

'• It is a erinic to put a citi/en of IJouio in homls ; 
it is an atmeity to scourge hiin ; to pul hisii to d.-ath 
i.s well-nigh paiTiciile ; what shall 1 say it is to crueifv 
him ?—Language hiis no word by which I may desig¬ 
nate such an eiiorinity. Vet with all this you man 
was not content. ‘ Let him )i>ok/ .siid he. ‘ towartls 
hia country ; lot him die in full sight of freedom and 
tlie laws.’ It was not (iaviu.s; it wa.s not a single 
victim, unknown to fame, a mere individual Itomaii 
citizen; it was the common cause of liberty, the com¬ 
mon rights of citi/.cMiship, which you there outrigial 
and put to a shameful death.” 

But in onler to judge of the thrilling effect of such 
pas-sagcjs upon a Homan jury, they nmst he r»‘.ad iu the 
grand periods of the ointion itself, to which no trans¬ 
lation into a language so rlilTereiil in idiom and rhythm 
as Lugli.-^li is fr(»m I^atiu can possibly do justice. 
The fniitless appeal iua<Ie hy the unhappy citizen to 
the outniged majesty of Home, and the indignant dc- 
nmml for vengeance which the great orator founds 
upon it—proclaiming the recog7iised pnncij)le that, in 
every (piarter of tlie world, the huiiihlest wanderer who 
(yjuld Kay lu- wiw a Human citizen should find protec¬ 
tion in the name—will he always roiueinbcred as hav* 
irjg supjdied Lord Palmerston with one of his mo.st 
♦xjlliug illustrations. But Ihi.s great speech of CiccroK 
—perlinps the most inagnilicent piece of declamution 
in any language—though written and preserved to us, 
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was never spoken. Tlie whole of the. pleadings in the 
case, which extend to some length, were composed for 
the occasion, no doubt, in substance, and we liavc to 
tliank Cic(‘ro for puhli.sliing them afterwards in full. 
But Verres only waited to liear the brief opening speech 
of his prosecutor; he did not dare to challenge a 
verdict, hut allowing judgment to go by default, with¬ 
drew to Marseilles soon after the tnal opened. He 
lived there, undisturbed in the enjoyment of his 
plunder, long enougli to sec the fall and assassination 
of his groat accu.ser, hut only (os it is Siiid) to share lii.s 
fate soon afterwanls jus one of the victims of Antony’s 
proscription. Of his guilt thero can ho notpiestion; 
his fear to face a court in which he had many friends 
is sufficient presumptive evidence of it; hut we must 
hesihiUi in assuming the deepness of its dye from the 
terril)le invectives of Cicero. No sensible pei-son will 
form an opinion upon the rwd merits of a case, even in 
an English court of justice now, entirely from the 
speech of tlio counsel for the prosecution. And if wo 
wore to go hack a century or two, to the state trials of 
those days, we know that to form our estimate of a 
prisoner’s guilt from such data only would bo doing 
him a gross injustice. "Wo have only to remember the 
exclamation of ’Warron Hastings himself, whoso trial, 
as has been said, has so many points of resemblanco 
mth that of Verres, when Burke sat down after the 
torrent of eloquence which he had hurled against the 
accused in his opening speech for the prosecution;—“I 
thought myself for the moment,” said Hastings, “ the 
guiltiest man in England.'* 
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The result of this tri.il w;ls to r.iiso Ciecroat oiico to 

tlio kadersliij*—if so iiiodcrn an i-xjircs.^ioii may ho 

usi.il—of the IJoinaii har. I’ji to thi> tiiiio tin- j'ositi<ui 

had been held hy Iloilensiiis, the eouusel for Vniivs, 

uhoin Ciciio hinibolf <-alls ’‘tltn kino t)f tJjp courts.” 

He u;ls eiohl years the senior of ('ici-io in non, and 

many mori- I'lol'essionally, for he is said to h.tve n.ade 

his lii-st jiuhlic speech at nineteen. He hail the ad- 

vaiitage of the in(»>t exliaonlinary nieiiiorv. a nmsieal 

Voice, arid a ih h How of laneua;ie : hut (’ieero moie 

than implies that he was nc»t above hiihin*' a jury. It 

was not inoi-e dis'^oneeful in those d.iys than hribinj' a 

voter in our own. 'I'he two tii<-n were verv tmlike in 

% 

one iv.sjieel; Hortensius w:ls a fop aiid an ex<juisile 
(he is &»id to have brought an action against a colleague 
for dis.'»rn»nging the folds of lii.s gown), while Cicero’s 
vanity wjls cpiite of anotlier kind. After Vent-s’s tna), 
the two advoixite.s were fre«juently engaged togelhi-r in 
the s;tnie cause and on the .same .side : but Horleiisius 
seems (juielly to have ahdicateil his forensic sov<‘reig>dy 
before the rising fame of his younger rival. They 
became, osten.sihly at lea.st, personal fiiends. \Vl»at 
jealousy there was between lln-m, strange to Nay, seems 
always tfj have been on the side of Cicem, who could 
not he W)nvinced of the friendly feeling whi< h, on 
llorten.sius's j)art, theie scem.s no rr-uson to doubt. 


After his rival's death, Imwever, Cicero did full justice 


to his merits and his cloqueliee, and even inscribed to 


his memory a treatise on ‘Glory,’ which has been lost. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE COXaULSHIl' AND CATILINE. 

There was no cljouk as yot in Cicero’s cai-eor. It liad 
1)een a sUwly course of fame and success, lioncvstly 
earned and well (icserved ; and it was soon to cnlmin- 
ato in that great civil triunij)li M’hich earned for liim 
tlio i)roud title of Pu/er Pt/rur—tho Father of his 
^ • It was a plirasc whicli the orator himself had 
invented ; and it is possible that, with all his natnral 
self-complacency, he miglit have felt a little uncomfort¬ 
able under the compliment, when ho remembered on 
whom he hail originally Wstowed it—upon that Cains 
Marins, whose death in his bed at a good old age, 
after being seven times consul, ho afterwards uses ns 
an argument, in the mouth of one of bis imaginary 
disputants, against the oNistonce of an overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, In the prime of his manhood lie reached the 
great object of a Roman’s ambition—he became virtu¬ 
ally Prime Minister of the republic : for ho was elected, 
by acclamation rather than by vote, the first of the two 
consuls for the year, and his colleague, Caius Antonins 
(who had beaten the third candidate, the notorious 
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Catiline, ])y a few votes only) was a man wlio valu'-d 
his otihe cliielly for its oj.))..iliinities of |.eenlution. 
and whom (deeio knew how i.» mamii'e. It is true 
tliat this hi”h dij'nily—so j*-aluiis wi-iv fije oM i,- 
puhliean jirineijiles of individual power—would last 
only for a year ; hut that year was to he a most evenlfnl 
one, both for (’h ero and for Ihune. Tlje t< rrihle flays 
of ^lariiis <an<l Sylla lia<l pri>se(|, onlv to leave hehiiid 
a histe f<u' blood and Heence amongst tlie eorrupl aris¬ 
tocracy an<l turbulent eomnions. Tln'iii wen* men 
ainoiigst tin? younger nobhis (piilc; i-eady to risk their 
lives iti tlie struggle lor aosolut'? power ; ainl the mob 
was ready tt) follow whatever leader was boM enough 
to liid highest for th«?ir .■•uppf»rt. 

It is impossible liere to ilo muelj more than glance 
at the well-known story of Catiline's conspimey. It 
was till' attempt of an able and desperate man to make 
iiiiusell and bis partisans masti'rs of Home bv a bloodv 
revolution. Catiline was a inembi'r of a iiobli? but im- 
|ioverislied family, who had homo arms ninler Sy)la. and 
ha-l served an early apprenticeship in bloodshed under 
that nnscrupulous leader. Cicero has described his 
diameter in terms winch proliably arc not unfair, bc- 
eau.so the portrait Wiis drawn by liim, in the course of 
his defi nco of a young friend who liad been too much 
connected with Catiline, for tlie distinct purpose of 
showing tlie popular ijualitics which liad dayy.lcil and 
jittracUid so many of the youth of Home. 

“ lie liad about him verj* many of, 1 can lianlly say 
the visible tokens, but the adumbrations of the 
highest qualities. There was in his chamoter that. 
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wliicli tenipteil him to indulge the woi-st passions, but 
also that which spunod him to energy and hard work. 
Licentious appetites burnt fiercely within him, but there 
was also a strong love of active military service. I be¬ 
lieve tliat there never lived on earth such a monster of 
incojisistency,—such a com]>oun<l of opposite toste^s and 
passioms brought into conllict with each other. 'VVlio 
at one time was a greater favourite with our most 
illustrious menl Wlio wiis a closer intimate with our 
very biisestl Who could be more greedy of money 
than he was? Who could lavish it moi-o profusely? 
There wei-e these marvellous tjualities in the man,—ho 
made friends so univers^illy, he retained them by his 
obliging ways, he was ready to share what he liad with 
them all, to help them at their need with his money, 
his influence, his personal exertions—not stopping 
short of the most audacious crime, if tliere was need of 
it. He could change his very nature, and rule himself 
by circumstances, and turn and bend in any direction. 
He lived soberly with the serious, Im was a boon com¬ 
panion with the gay; grave witli the elders, merrj' with 
the young j reckless among tho desperate, profligate 
with tho depraved. With a nature so complex imd 
many-sided, he not only collected round him wicked 
and desperate characters from all quartern of the world, 
but he also attracted many brave and good men by his 
simulation of virtue. It would have been impossible for 
him to have oiganised that atrocious attack upon tho 
Commonwealth, unless that fierce outgrowth of de¬ 
praved passions had rested oii some under-stratum of 
agreeable qualities and poweis of enduraucQ,” 
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Boru iu the same year with Cicero, his unsuccessful 
rival for the cousuI>liijj, ainl hating him with the iin- 
placahle hutixnl with whicli a had, amhitious, and able 
man hat<« an opponent who is his suj)erior in ability 
and popularity as well its character, Catiline seems to 
have felt, as his rovolutionary rii)em*d, that be¬ 
tween the new consul and himself the fates of Rome 
must choose. He h;nl gathci-ed round him a band of 
proHigjUe young nobh‘s, deep in debt like himself, and 
of nec<ly and unscrupulous advc'ntur*.'iis of jdl classes. 
He hud partisans wljo were collecting aiul <lrilling 
troops for him' in seveml parts of Italy. The prf»- 
gramme was assa.ssination, aholitiou of debts, confisca¬ 
tion of property: so little of novelty is there in re- 
v<jlutionary principles. The first plan hud been to 
jnurtler the consuls of the year before, and seize the 
government It had fnilwl through his own impatience. 
He now lured assassins again.st Cicero, choosing the 
opportunity of the election of the incoming consuls, 
wliich always took place some time before their en¬ 
trance on office. Bui the plot wa.s discovered, and the 
election was j)ut off. When it did take j)lace, Cicei’o 
a])i>ejired in the meeting, weanng somewbat ostenta¬ 
tiously a corslet of bright steel, to show tliat he knew 
his danger; and Catiline’s parti.'mns found tlie place of 
meeting already occupied by a strong force of the 
younger citizens of the middle class, who had armed 
themselves for the consul’s protection. The election 
passed off quietly, and Catiline was again rejected. A 
second time lie trietl iissassinutioii, and it failed—so 
watchful an<l well informed was the intended victinu 
A. c. vol. ix. 


0 
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And now Cicero, perhaps, was roused to a conscious¬ 
ness that one or other must fall; for in the unusually 
<leterminod measures which he took in the suppression 
of the conspiracy, the mixture of personal alarm Avith 
patriotic indignation is verj’ perceptible. By a for¬ 
tunate chance, tho whole plan of the conspirators Avas 
l>etrayed. Rebel camps had been formed not only in 
Italy, but in Spain and JIauritania: Rome Avas to be 
set on fire, the slaA'es to be armed, criminals let loose, 
the friends of order to be put out of the AA'ay. Tl»e 
consul called a meeting of the senate in the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, a strong position on tho Palatine Hill, 
and denounced the plot in all its details, naming even 
the very day fixed for tho outbreak. The arch-conspir¬ 
ator had the audacity to be present, and Cicero addressed 
him personally in the eloquent iiiA'ective Avhich has 
come to us as his “ First Oration against Catiline.” 
His object Avas to drive his enemy from the city to tho 
camp of his partisans, and thus to bring matters at 
once to a crisis for Avhich ho noAv felt himself prepared. 
This daily state of public insecurity and personal danger 
had lasted too long, ho said ; 

“ Therefore, let these conspirators at once take their 
side; let them separate themseh'es from honest citizens, 
and gather themselves together somewhere else; let 
them put a Avail betAvceu us, as I have often said. Let 
us have them no longer thus plotting tho assassination 
of a consul in his oAvn house, overaAving our courts of 
justice Avith armed bands, besieging the senate-house 
with draAvn sAvords, collecting their incendiary stores to 
burn our city. Let us at last be able to read plainly 
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ill pvery Roman’s face whetlK-i- lie !.<• loyal to liis 
country or no. I in.iy promise you tliis, •'ontlcnien <.!' 
the Senate—there shall he- no lack of ilili^'encc on the 
part of your consuls ; then- will he, f tni>t. lu. lack of 


flignity an<l firmness on your own. of .spirit among.st 
the Roni.m knights, of unanimity amongst all hone.st 
iiicii, but that when Catiline h.is once gone (roin Us, 
everything will be not only discoiered and brought 
into the light of day, but also crushed. —ay, and 
punished. Un<ler such auspices, I hid you, Catiline, 
go forth to wage your inipi<.us and urdiallowed war,— 


go, to the .s;dvation of the state, to your own over¬ 
throw and «Ie.struetion.to the ruin of all who have joined 
ytm in your great wicke<lnes.s and treason. And thou, 
grwit .Jupiter, whose worship Romulus foun<lctl hen- 
f^eval with our city ;—whom we call truly the ‘Stay’ * 
of our capital and our empire thou wilt pn-tect thine 
own altars and the temples of thykindred gods,the walla 


and roof.trec.s •>{ our home.'-, tin; lives and fortunes of 
oureiti/j'iis, from yon man and hi.s accontplices. Tlieso 
enemie.s of all good nn-n, ijivaders of their country, 
plunderers of Italy, linked togethorin a mutual bond of 
crime and an alliance of villany, thou Avilt surely visit 
with an everlasting punishment, living ainl dead !” 

Catiline’s courage did not fail him. He had been 
.sitting alone—for all the other senators had shrunk 
away from tlie bench of which he had taken possession. 
He rose, and in reply to Cicero, in a foi-ced tone of 
humility protested his innocence. He tried also an¬ 
other jKunt. Was he,—a man of ancient and noble 
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family,—to be hastily condemned by his fellow-nobles 
on the wold of this ‘ foreigner,’ as he contemptuously 
called Cicero—this parvenu from Arpinuml But the 
appeal failed; his voice was drowned in the cries of 
‘tmitor’ which arose on all sides, and with threats 
and cui-ses, vowing that since he was driven to despera¬ 
tion he would involve all Kome in his ruin, he rushed 
out of the Senate-house. At dead of night ho left the 
city, and joined the insurgent camp at Fiesulje. 

When the thunders of Cicero’s eloquence had driven 
Catiline from the Senate-house, and forced him to 
join his fellow-tiuitoi^, and so put himself in the 
jiosition of levying open war against the state, it re¬ 
mained to deal with those influential conspirators who 
had been detected and seized within the city walls. 
In three subsequent .speeches in the Senate he justi- 
tied the coui'sc he had taken in allowing Catiline to 
escape, exposed further particulare of the conspiracy, 
and urged the adoption of stiong measui'es to crush 
it out within the city. Even now, not all Cicero's 
eloquence, nor all the efforts of our imagination to 
loalise, as men realised it then, the imminence of 
the public danger, can I'cconcile the summary pro¬ 
cess adopted by the consul with our English notions 
of calm and deliberate justice. Of the guilt of the 
men there was no doubt; most of them even admitted 
it. But there was no formal trial ; and a few hours 
after a vote of death had been passed upon them in a 
hesitating Senate, Lentulus and Cethegus, two mem¬ 
bers of that august body, with three of their com¬ 
panions in guilt, were brought from their separate 
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places of riinfincnioiit. with .soino tlcyier; <>| M i ii-i y (u.>, 
apjiears from dilRTi'iit wiitors). carried «lowii into tin- 
bloomy |)rison-vaults of tin* riilliainmi,* ami tlici-- 
<iuictlv strangled, l.y the sole aiithoiiiy of the constil. 
Unqnestional'ly they «leserved dcalli, if evm jjoli- 
tical criminals desen-ed it : tiie lives ami libertie.- of 
good citi/a-ns were in d.tngerj it was iu-c<-ss;irv to 
strike <lcep and strike swiftly at a consi>imcy which 
extended no man knew how widely, and in which men 
like diilius Cai-sar and (‘ntssus wen? strongly stispeeted 
of lH?iiig engaged. The eonsids had been armed with 
extra-con.stitutioiial jtowers. conveye.l by sjieeial re.<o- 
hition of the .Senate in the cotnjireliensive formula 
tliat they “ were to look to it that tin* state siitleifd 
no dajiiage.” Still, withotit going so far a.s to call ibis 
unexampled proceeding, as the (Jeniian critic Momm¬ 
sen doca, “an act of the most brutal tyranny,” it is 
ca.sy to understaml how Mr Forsyth, bringing a calm 
ami disji.L'isionate l<*gal judgment to hear upon the 
case, fijuls it impo-ssihle to reconcile it witli our ideas 
of dignilie»l and even-hamlf;<l justice. + It xvas tlie 
hasty in.stim?t of self-preservation, the act of a weak 
government tmeertain of its very frienrls, under the 
inlluencc of terror—a terror for which, no «lonht, theie 
were abundant groumls. When Cicero stood on tlje 
prison 8tep.s, where he had waite«l to receive the r(?port 

* AsUte<luii^'<-oii, mM tohiivc bi-eii built in the reign of Sei- 
viiis TiiIHum. It was twelve feet under ground. Exo-utioiiB 
often took place tliere, and the balies of the criiiiiiwls were 
afterwards thrown down the Geiiioiiiuii btep^ (which were close 
at liand) into the Forum, for the people to see. 

•f Life of Cicero, p. 110. 
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of tliose wli.» wore making sure work witli tlie prisoners 
within, and announced their fate to the assembled 
crowd below in the single word “ Vixcruui" (a 
euphemism which we can only weakly translate into 
“They have lived their life”), no doubt he felt that 
he ami the republic held theira from that moment by 
a firmer tenure; no doubt very many of those who 
lieard him felt that they could breathe again, now that 
the grasp of Catiline’s assassins was, for the moment at 
all events, of! their throats; and the crowd who fol¬ 
lowed the consul home were sincere enough when thej' 
hailetl such a vigorous avenger as the ‘ Father of his 
Country.’ But none the less it was that which poli¬ 
ticians have called worae than a crime—it was a politi¬ 
cal blunder; and Cicero came to find it so in after 
years ; though—partly from his immense self-apprecia¬ 
tion, and partly from an lionest determination to stand 
by his act and deed in all its consequences—he never 
sulfered the shadow of such a confession to appear in 
his most intimate correspondence. Ho claimed for 
hiinselt ever afterwaitls the sole glory of having saved 
the state by such prompt and decided action; and in 
tliis he was fully borne out by the facts: justifiable 
or unjustifiable, the act was his; and there wore 
burning hearts at Rome which dared not speak out 
against the popular consul, hut set it down to his sole 
account against tlie day of retribution. 

For the present, however, all went successfully. 
The boldness of the consul’s measures cowed the dis¬ 
affected, and confirmed the timid and wavering. His 
colleague Antonins—himself by no means to he de- 
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pi-ndeil on at this crisis, haWng hut lately formed 
a eojilition with Catiline as against t'icero in the elec¬ 
tion for consuls—had, hy judicious management, been 
got away from Rome to take Hie comniantl again.st the 
rebel army in Etruria. He tlid not, indeed, engage in 
the campaign actively in person, having ju.st now a 
lit of the gout, cither real or preleude*! ; but his 
lieutenant-general wa.s an old soldier who caix'd chiefly 
for his duty, and Catiline’s hand—reckless and des¬ 
perate men who had gathered to his cainj) from all 
motives and from all quarters—were at h iiglli hrought 
to lay, and ilied fighting hard to the hist. Scarcely a 
man of them, excrept the .'slaves and robbers who ha<l 
swelled their ranks, either escaped or was made 
prisoner. Catiline’s bo<ly—easily recognised hy his 
remarkable height—was found, still hreatlnng, lying 
far in a<lvance of his folJow’ers, surrounded by the dead 
bo*lies of the Koiiian legionaries—for the loss on IIh- 
side of the Republic had been very severe. The la.st 
that rmnained to liim of tlic many noble <pialitic8 which 
had marked lus earlier yeai-s was a de.sj)erate peisonal 
couKige. 

For the month that yet remained of his consulship, 
Cicero was the foromost man in Rome—and, as a 
(xjusequcnce, in the whole world. Nobles and com¬ 
mons vied in doing honour to the saviour of the .state. 
Catulus and Cato—men from whose Hjks wonls of 
honour came with a doijhle weight—saluted him pub¬ 
licly by that memorable title of Pater Pntriie; and 
not only the capital, but most of the provincial to%vnB 
of Italy, voted him some public testimony of his uu- 
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rivalled vSerWces. Is'o man had a more profound appre¬ 
ciation of those sendees than tlie great orator himself. 
It is possible that other men have felt quite as vain of 
their own exploits, and on far less grounds ; but surely 
no man ever paraded his self-complacency like Cicero. 
His vanity was indeed a thing to man'el at rather 
than to smile at, because it was the vanity of so able 
a man. Other great men have been either too really 
great to entertain the feeling, or have been \vise enough 
to keep it to themselves. But to Cicei-o it must have 
been one of the enjoyments of his life. He harped 
u))on his consulship in season and out of season, in his 
letters, in his judicial pleadings, in his public speeches 
(and we may be sure in his conversation), until one 
would think his friends must have hated the subject 
oven more than his enemies. He mote accounts of it 
in prose and verse, in Latin and Greek—and, no doubt, 
only limited them to those languages because they were 
the only ones he knew. The well-kno>vn line which 
provoked the ridicule of critics like Juvenal and Quin¬ 
tilian, because of the unlucky jingle peculiarly unpleas¬ 
ant to a Boman ear— 

“ 0 fortunatam iiatam me console Romam ! ” 

expresses the sentiment which—rhyme or no rhyme, 
reason or no reason—ho was continually repeating in 
some form or other to himself and to every one who 
would listen. 

His consulship closed in glory; but on his very last 
day of office there was a warning voice raised amidst 
the triumph, which might have opened his eyes_ 
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perlja])«! it did—to the troubles which were to come. 
11c stood up ill the Rostra to make tlie usual address 
to tin: pcojde on layin" «lown hi.*' authority. ^letollus 
Xejxvs had been ncMly elected one of the tribune.s: 
it wiLs lii.s office to ^niard jealously all the rights and 
privileges of the Roman coininoii-;. Influenced, it is 
said, by Cresar—po.ssil»ly himself an undiscovered jiiirli- 
sail of Catiline—he dealt a blow at tlie retiring consul 
under cover of a <lischapge of duty. As Cicero wa.s 
about to speak, lie interposed a tribune s ‘ veto ’; no 
man shouhl be heard, he said, who hud put Itoiiran 
edizi-iix to dmth irithout >i trod. 'I'here was ccui-sterna- 
tion in the Forum. Cicero c<iuM not dispute wliat 
wa.s a perfectly legal exerci.*;e of the tribune’s power; 
fiiily, in a few emphatic words whii-h he seized tlie 
opportunity of a«lding to tlie usual formal oatli on (put¬ 
ting office, he jirotested that hi.s act had biived Rome. 
The jieople shouted in an.swiT, “Thou ha.st said true I” 
and Cicero went home a private citi/.eii, but with tliat 
hearty tribute from his gmtefiil countrymen ringing 
plexsantly in liis ears. Rut the hitter wonls of Metel- 
lus were yet to he echoed by In's enemies again and 
again, until that fickle popular voice took them up, 
and howled them after the once popular consul. 

Let us follow him for a while into privaU* life; a 
pleasanter eonpianionship for us, we confes-s, than the 
unstable glorie.s of the political arena at Rome. In 
his family and social relation.^, the great orator mns 
from U8 an amount of personal interest and sympathy 
which ho fails sometimes to command in liis career 
as a statesman. At forty-five ycare of age ho has 
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become a very wealthy man—has bought for some¬ 
thing like ^30,000 a noble mansion on the Palatine 
Hill; ami besides the old-fashioned family seat near 
Arpinura—now become his own by his fatlior’s death— 
he has built, or enlarged, or bought as they stood, villas 
at Antium, at Formias at Pompeii, at Cuime, at Puteoli, 
and at half-a-dozen other places, besides the one fav¬ 
ourite spot of all, which was to him almost what Ab¬ 
botsford was to Scott, the home wliich it was the 
delight of his life to embellish—his country-house 
among the pleasant hills of Tusculum.* It had once 
belonged to Sulla, and was about twelve miles from 
Rome. In that beloved building and its arrangements 
ho indulged, as an ample purse allowed him, not only 
a highly-cultivated taste, but in some respects almost a 
whimsical fancy. “ A mere cottage,” lie himself tonus 
it in one place ; but this was when be was deprecating 
accusations of extravagance which were brought against 
him, and wo all understand something of the pride 
which in such mattere “ apes humility.” He would 
have it on the plan of the Academia at Athens, with 
its paloi^tra and open colonnade, where, as he tells us, 
ho could walk and discuss politics or jihilosophy with 
his friends. Greek taste and design were as fashion¬ 
able among the Romans of that day as the Louis 
Quatorze style was with our grandfathers. But its 
graml feature was a library, and its most valued furni¬ 
ture was books. Without books, he said, a house was 
but a body without a soul. He entertained for these 

• Near the modern town of Frascati. But there is no cer¬ 
tainty as to the site of Cicero's villa. 
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treasures not only the calm love of a reatlcr. Imt the 
p-UNsion of a hililiophilc ; he was ]»aiticular about his 
himlinge, and admired the gay colours of the covers in 
which the precious manupcripts M’ere kept as well as 
the more intellectual beauties within. He had clever 
Givek slaves employed from lime to time in making 
cojiies of all such works as were not to he readily pm - 
chased. lie could w.ilk across, loo, as he tells ns, to 
his neighbour’s, the young Lucullus, a kind of want 
of liis, an<l borrow from the library of that splendi'l 
mansion anv hook he wanted. His fiieiid Atlicu> 
collected for him everywhere—manuscripts, paintings, 
statuary; though f(»r sculpture he professes not to 
can; much, except for such subjects us might form ajh 
propriate decomtions for his jinhrMrti ami his library. 
Very pleasant must have been the iLays spent together 
by the two friends—so alike in their private tastes and 
habits, so far apart in their chosen ccuirse ot life—when 
they met there in the brief holidays which Cicero stole 
from the law-courts and the Forum, and .sauntcretl in 
tlic shady walks, or lounged in the cool library, in 
that home of lettered ease, where the busy lawyer and 
politician declai'ed that he forgot for a while all the 
toils and vexation.s of public life. 

He had his little annoyances, however, even in these 
happy liours of retirement. Morning calls were an 
intliction to which a country gentleman was liable in 
ancient Italy as in modern England. A man like 
Cicero was very good company, and somewhat ol a 
lion besides; and couiitr>- neighlxmm, wherever he set 
up his rest, insisted on bestowing their tediousness on 
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him. His villa at Forinia?. )iis favourite residence 
next to Tuseuluin, was, he protested, more like a public 
hall, ^fost of his visitore, indeed, had the considera¬ 
tion not to trouble Ixini after ten or eleven in the fore¬ 
noon (fashionable calls in those days began uncomfort¬ 
ably early); but there were one or two, especially his 
next-door neighbour, Arrius, and a friend's friend, 
named Sebosus, who were in and out at all liours : the 
former had an unfortunate bxste for jihilosophical dis¬ 
cussion. and was prt.stpoiiing his return to Koine (he 
was good enough to say) from day to ilay in order to 
enjj)y these long mornings in Cicero’s conversation. 
.Such aiv the doleful comjilaints in two or three of the 
lettei-s to Attieus; but. like all such complaints, they 
wei-e probably only half in earnest: popularity, even 
at a watering-place, was not very unpleasant, and the 
writer doubtleSvS knew how to practise the social philo¬ 
sophy which ho recommends to others, and took his 
place cheerfully and pleasantly in the society which 
he found about him—not despising his honest noigh- 
boui's because they had not all adorned a consulship 
or saved a state. 

There were times when Cicero fancied that this 
rund life, witli all its refinements of wealth and taste 
and literary leisure, was better worth living than the 
public life of the capital. His friends and his hooks, 
he said, were the company most congenial to him; 
“ i)oIitic3 might go to the dogs; ” to count the waves 
as they rolled on the beach was happiness; ho “had 
i-ather be mayor of Antium than consul at Rome ” : 
“ rather sit in his own library with Attieus in their 
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favourite seat un<K'r the bust of Aristotle than in 
the curule chair.” It i.s true tljat these lon^'in^^ fi-i 
retirement iLsually followed some jiolitical ilefe.it or 
inortihcatioii; that his natuml si>here, tlio only life in 
which ho could he really happy, was in the keen ex¬ 
citement of partv warfare—the glorious batlle-tield ot 
the iSeiiate and the Forum. The true kev-note of his 
mind is to he found in these words to his fiietnl ( ndius: 
“ Clin” to the city, my friend, and live in her light: 
all employment abroad, os 1 have felt from my oiulie>f 
manhood, i.s obscure and petty for those, who have 
abilities to make them famous at Home.” Yet tin- 
other strain had nothing in it of utlciUatiou or hypo¬ 
crisy : it was the schoolboy escaped from work, tlior- 
oughly enjoying his holiday, and fancying that nothing 
w’ould be so delightful as to have liolidays alwav-s. 
In this, again, there w.xs a similarity between (.’icero’s 
taste iind that of Hoi-ace. The poet loved his Sahino 
farm and all its ruml delights—after his fashion ; and 
perhaps thougiit honestly tliat he loved it more than 
he nstlly did. Above all, he loved to w’liU; about it. 
AVith that fancy, lialf-real, perhajw, and hall-allecteil, 
for pastoral siujplicity, W’liich bus always marked a 
state of over-luxurious civilisjitioii, he protests to liim- 
self that there is nothing like the country. Hut per- 
liaps Horace discharges a sly jest at himself, in a sort 
of aside Ui his readers, in tlie person of Alphius, the 
iich city money-lender, who is made to utter that pretty 
ajmstrophe to rural Ijuppine.ss ;— 
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“ Ilapjiy the man, in busy schemes unskilled, 

Wlio. living simply, like our sires of old, 

Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 

Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gohl.” 

Martin’s ‘ Horace.’ 

And who, after thus expatiating for sotne stanzas on 
the charms of the country, calls in all his money one 
week in order to settle there, and puts it all out again 
(no doubt at higher interest) the week after. “ O 
t/uamlo ie luspiciam / " has been the cry of public men 
before and since Cicero’s day, to wliom, as to the great 
Roman, hanishmeut from ])olilical life, and condemna¬ 
tion to perpetual leisure, would have been a sentence 
that would have crushed their very souls. 

He was very happy at this time in his family. His 
wife and he loved one another with an honest affection; 
anything more would have been out of the natural course 
of things in Roman society at any date, and even so much 
as this was become a notable exception in these later 
days. It is paying a high honour to the character of 
Cicero and his liousehold—and from all evidence that 
has come dou’ii to us it nmy be paid with tmth—that 
oven in those evil times it might liavo presented the ori¬ 
ginal of what Viigil drewas almost a fancy picture, or one 
to be realised only in some happy retirement into which 
the civilised vices of the capital had never penetrated— 

“ WIktc lo\ang children climb to reach a kiss_ 

A home of chaste delights and wedded bliss.” * 

* “ iDteria dulces pendent circum oscula nati; 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus.” 

—Georg, ii. 524. 
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His little (laughter, Tiillia. or Tulliola, which was h- r 
)H‘t name (the Koman diminutives bcinj’ lornied some- 
wliat more elegantly than oni-s, hy aihling a syllable 
instead of evUtiug short), was the di-light of his heart ; 
in his Ciirlicr letters to Attious he is constantly making 
some atl'ectioiiate mention of her—seiidiiig her love, or 
some playful iiiess;tge which his fiieiul avouM under¬ 
stand. She had been happily niairied (thojigh she 
WiW then hut thirteen at the most) the year before his 
C(»nsulahip ; but the atfectionate inteivourse between 
father and daughter \va.s never interruphd until her 
early death. His oulyson, Marcus, born after a consider¬ 
able intervjil, who succeeded to Tullia's jilace as a house¬ 
hold pet, is made also otx.-Lsionally to send some child- 
i.sh W(»r<l of rememhnmce to hin father’s old friend : 
“Cicero the Tattle sends his compliments to Titus the 
Athenian"—“Cicero the Philosoplier salute.s 'I’itus the 
Politician."* Tlicse message.s are written inCrt'ckat the 
end of the letleis. Aheken thinks tl»at in the originals 
they iniglit have been atlded in the little (’icero’.s own 
hatid, “ to show that he ha<l begun Cn-ek “a conjee- 
ture,” says Mr Merivale, “ too pleawint not to 1 h* ivadily 
admitted.” The Iwy gave his father .some trouble in 
afU*r life. He .served with some! emdit as an olluer 
of cavalry under Pompey in fireece, or at hia.st got 
into no trouble tlmre. Some years after, he wished 
to take serv’itic in Spain, under Cresar, against the 
sons of Pompey; hut tlie father did not approve of 
this change of side. Ho persuaded him t-o go to 

’ See ‘ Letters to Atticus/ ii. 9, 12; Merivalo's tnuislatioii of 
AWkeii's 'f'icert) in Seinen Briofen,’ p. 114. 
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Athens to study instead, allowing him what both At- 
ticiis and himself thought a very liberal income—not 
sutlicient, however, for him to keep a horse, which 
(hcero held to be an unnecessary luxury. Probably 
the young cavalry otficer might not have been of the 
same opinion; at any rate, he got into more trouble 
among the pliilosophera than he did in the army. He 
spent a great deal more tlian his allowance, and one of 
the professors, whose lectures he attended, had the 
credit of helping hitn to spend it. The young man 
must have sharcil the kindly disposition of his father, 
lie wrote a conlidential letter to Tiro, the old family 
servant, showing very good feeling, and promising re¬ 
formation. It is doubtful how far the promise was 
kept. He rose, however, subsequently to place and 
power under Augustus, but died without issue; and, 
so far at least as history knows them, the lino of the 
Ciceros was extinct. It had Hashed into fame with 
the gr(?at orator, and died out with him. 

All Cicero’s biugrajihera have found considerable 
(lirticulty in tracing, at all satisfactorily, the sources of 
the magnificent fortune which must have been requirad 
to keep np, ami to embellish in accordance with so 
fuxurious a taste, so many residouces in all paiis of 
the country. True, these expenses often led Ciceio 
into debt and difliculties ; but what ho borrowed fiom 
liis friends he seems always to have repaid, so that the 
inonoy must have come in from some quarter or other. 
His patrimony at Arpiiium would not appear to have 
been large ; he got only some £3000 or £4000 dowry 
vrith Terentia; and we find no hint of his making 
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nionc-y by any commercial .-^peculations, us some Jloinan 
^.lentlemen did. On the other hand, it is the barest 
justice to liim to say that hi.s hands were clean lioju 
'liose ill-gottei: gains which niiule tlie fortunes of iiianN- 
ol tlie wealthiest public men at liome, who were crini 
iiials in only a less degree than Verres—peculation, 
extortion, and downright robbery in the unfortunut»- 
j*rovince.s which they were sent out to govetti. Sucli 
opj)0[lnnitie.s lay iw ready to his gmsj) as to otliei 
men’s, but be slwidily eschewed thctii. His <lecliniiig 
the tempting prize of a provincial government, udneh 
was his right on tlie expiration of his pnetorship, may 
lairly be attribute<l to his having in view the higher 
object of the consulship, to secure whicli, bv an early 
and pereistent canvass, lie felt it nece.ssary to remain 
in Koine. But be again waived the right when his 
consulship was over; and when, some years afte^war^l^, 
he went unwillingly a.s proconsul to Cilicia, his admin- 
istnitioii tliere, as before in his lower ufRce in Sicily, 
was marked by a probity and honesty quite e.xcep- 
tional in a Koman governor. His emoluments, con- 
lineil strictly within the legal bounds, would be only 
moderate, and, whatever they were, came too late in 
liis life to bo any explanation of bi.s earlier expemlitine. 
He received many valuable legacies, at diflerent times, 
from personal friemls or grateful clients who died 
childless (be it remembered how the barrenness of the 
marriage union ha<l become then, at Kumo. os it is said 
to be in some countries now, the rejiroach of a sensual 
and elfcte aristocracy); he boasts himself, in one of bis 
‘ Philippics,’ that he had received from this source 
A. 0. vol, ix. l> 
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above £170,000. Mr Forayth also notices the large 
presents that were made by foreign kings and slates to 
conciliate the support and advocacy of the leading men 
at Rome—“we can hardly call them bribes, for in 
many cases the relation of patron and client was avow¬ 
edly established between a foreign state and some 
influential Roman : and it became his duty, as of 
course it was his interest, to defend it in the Senate 
and before the people.” In this way, he thinks, Cicero 
held “ retainers ” from Dyrrachium; and, he might 
have added, from Sicily. The great orator’s own boast 
was, that ho never took anything for his services as an 
advocate ; and, indeed, such payments were forbidden 
by law.* But with all respect for Cicero’s material 
honesty, one learns from his letters, unfortunately, not 
to put implicit confidence in him when he is in a 
boasting vein; and ho might not look upon voluntary 
gifts, after a cause was decided, in the light of pay¬ 
ment. Pfetns, one of his clients, gave him a valuable 
library of books; and one cannot believe that this was 
a solitary instance of the quiet evasion of the Cincian 
law, or that there were not other transactions of the 
same nature which never found their w’ay into any 
letter of Cicero’s that was likely to come down to us. 

• The principle passed, like so many others, from the old 
Roman law into our own, so that to this very day, a barrister’s 
fees, being considered in the nature of an honorarium, or vol¬ 
untary present made to him for his services, ore not recoverable 
by low. 
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HIS KXILK AND HKTL’RN. 

Wk must return to Ronn-. CiciTC) had m-vor loft it 
hut tor his short ficca>ji>nal lioli<);iy. 'riiouj'}i n(» longer 
in ollice, the ex-oonsul was still one of tlie foremost 
public men, nml his lute diginty gave him important 
precedence in the Senate. He was soon to be brought 
into contact, and more or less into opposition, with 
the two great chiefs of parties in whose feuds he be- 
canit! at length so fatally involved. IVmipey and 
(.'icKur were hf»th gradually becoming formidable, and 
both bad ambitious plan.s of their own, totally incon¬ 
sistent with any remnant »>f n-pjiblican liberty—plans 
which Cicen) more or less suspected, and of that sus¬ 
picion they were probably b()th aware. Both, by their 
successful campaigns, luul not only actpiired fame and 
honoure, hut a far more dangerous iriHuemaj — an 
inlluence which was to overwlmlin all others here¬ 
after—in the affection of their legions. Pompey was 
still absent in Spain, but soon to return from bis 
lung war against Mitbridates, to enjoy the most sjilcn- 
did triumph ever seeu at Rome, and to take the 
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lead of the oli^Michieal party just so long and so 
far as they woiihl helj) him to the power lie coveted. 
Tlic enemies whom Cicero had made by liis strong 
measures in the matter of the Catilinarian conspinwy 
now took advantage of I’ompey’s name and jKipularity 
to make an attack upon him. The tribune Mctellus, 
constant to his old iiarty watohwonl, moved in the 
Senate that the successful general, upon whom all ex¬ 
pectations were centred, should be recalled to liome 
M’ith his army “ to restore the violated constitution.” 
All knew against whom the motion was aimed, ami 
wliat the violation of the con.stitution meant; it was 
the jiutting citi/ens to death without a trial. The 
mea.sure was not passed, though Ciesar, jealous of 
Cicero even more tlian of Poinpey, lent himself to the 
attempt. 

Jhit the blow fell on Cicero at last from a very dif¬ 
ferent quarter, and from the mere private grudge of a 
(letermimnl and unprincipled man. Publius Clodins, 
a young man of noble family, once a friend and sup- 
liorter of Cicei^ against Catiline, but who had already 
made himself notorious for the most abandoned profli¬ 
gacy, was detected, in a woman’s dress, at the celebra¬ 
tion of the rites of the Bona Dea—a kind of religious 
freeninsoiiry amongst the Roman ladies, the mysteries 
of which aro very little known, and probably would in 
any case be best left without explanation. But for a 
man to have been present at them was a sacrilege 
hitherto unhcaixl of, and which was held to lay the 
whole city under the just wrath of the offended god¬ 
dess. The celebmtion had been held in the house of 
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Piusiir, a-s pnctor. un<l'fi' lli<‘ pvo^i-l<-n(y of l»is wtl'c 
Puiiippia ; aiiii it wna .sai'l that tli<' ohjfct of ihi- yoiiii-^ 
pruHigatf uas an intiigup with tiiat huly. '1 hu (■in niii- 
stances are not favourahio to tin; su>pi<mn ; hut t a->ai 
.livorcud ht;f forthwitli, with the oiten-'iu<>te.l ivniark 
tliat “Ca-siir’s wife innht not he ev<oi sn>jH*< t.d." F-t 
tlh.s erinie —unpanh'nahle even in tliat fi>iiuj)t soeirly, 
when erinie.s of far deeper dye jiav'etl almost nnve- 
proved — Clodiu^ was, after some delay, hron-ht to 
puhlie trial. The defence set uj* was an ‘ilH'i and 
Cicero »mme forward Jis a witness to disprove it : In^ 
ha<l met and spoken with C'lodius in Home that very 
evening. The evid»-nce was clear enough, hut the 
jury bad heen tampered with hy (,’lodius ami his fricmls; 
liheral hrihery, and other corrupting inllueiices of even 
a more disgracefid kind, had heen nucce.-sttdly hionght 
tu hear uj)on the majority of them, and In* escaped con¬ 
viction hy a few votes. Ihit In* never forgave the i)art 
which Cicero had taken against him ; and from that 
time forth tin* latter found a new, nnscrupulou.s, inde- 
fatigahle enemy, of whoso services his old opponents 
gladly availed themselves. Cicero himself for some 
time undentited this new danger. Me lost no oppor 
Innity of Uiunting the uiicnvicted cnminal in the bit¬ 
terest terms in the Senate, and of exchanging with him 

_very much to the detriment of bis own cbanicU*r 

and dignity, in our modem eye.s—the coarsest jests 
when they met in the street. But the temptation to 
a jest, of whatever kind, was always in-esistihle to 
Cicero : it was a weakness for which he more than 
once paid dearly, for they were remembered against 
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liini when he hrj<l hir^'otten them, ^[eanwliilc Clorlin.s 
—a sort of Jiiihler Catiline, not without inanj' jmpular 
(jualities—ha<l liiniself elected tribune 5 degrading 

himself formally from his own order of nobles for 
that purpose, since the tribune must be a man of the 
commons. The poweis of the office were formidable 
for all purposes of obstruction and attiick; Clodins had 
bikf?n pain.s to ingratiate himself with all classes; and 
the consuls of the year were men of infamous character, 
for whom lie had found a successful moans of bribery 
hy the promise of getting a special law passed to secure 
them the choice of the richest provincial governments 
—tlio.se coveted fields of plunder—of which they would 
otherwise have had to take their chance by lot When 
all was ripe for his revenge, ho brought beforc the 
people in full assemldy tlie following hill of pains and 
penalties :—“ Be it enacted, that whoever has put to 
death a Homan citizen uncondeinned in due form of 
trial, shall be interdicted from fire and water.” Such 
was tlie legal form of words which implied banishment 
from Homo, outlawry, and social excommunication. 
Every man know against whom the motion was level¬ 
led. It was carried—carried in 8 j)ito of the indigna¬ 
tion of all honest men in Rome, in spite of all Cicero’s 
humiliating efforts to obtain its rejection. 

It was in vain that he put on mourning, as was the 
custom with those who were impeached of public 
crimes, and went about the streets tlius silently im- 
jiloring the pity of his fellow-citizens. In vain the 
whole of his own equestrian order, and in fact, as ho 
declares, “all honest men” (it was his favourite term 
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for inon of his own i)arty), adopted the same dress to 
show tlieir sympathy, ami twenty thousand youths 
of good family—all in mourning—accompanied him 
through llie city. The Senate even met and jiassed 
a resolution that their whole house should put on 
ijjourning too. But Gabinius, one of the consul.-s, at 
once called a public meeting, ajid warnerl the people 
nt»t to make the misttke of thinking that the Senate 
wa.s Koine. 

In vain, also, was any pei-sonal appeal which Cicero 
could make to the only two men who might have had 
iidlueiice enough to sway the popular vote. Ho wa.<? 
o.st<*nsihly on good terms both with Pompey and Ca;sar; 
in fact, hrs made it his policy so to be. He foresaw 
that on their future course would probably depend 
the fate of Kome, and he persuaded himself, perhajw 
Imnestly, tliat he could make them “ better citizens." 
But he trusted neither; and both saw in him an ob¬ 
stacle to their own ambition. Cmsar now looked on 
coldly, not altogether sorry at the turn which affairs 
had taken, ami faintly suggested that perhaps some 
“ milder measure" miglit serve to meet the case. From 
Pompey Cicero had a right to look for some active 
support: indeed, such had been promised in case of 
nce<l. lie threw liimself at his feet with pniyers and 
tears, but even this last humiliation was in vain; and 
he anticipated the execution of that disgraceful edict 
by a voluntarj' withdrawal into exile. Piso, one of 
the consuls, had satirically suggested that thus he 
might “save Rome” a second time. His property was 
at once confiscated; his villas at Tusculum and at For^ 
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tuio? were pltiiulercd and laid waste, the consuls claim¬ 
ing tlie lion’s share of the spoil; and Clodius, with his 
armed nud>. set fire to the nohle house on the Palatine, 
mzed it to tlie ground, and erected on tlie site a teinjdo 
to— LIhrrtii! 

Cicero h:ul friends who strongly ui^ed liiin to defy 
the edict; to remain at Rome, and call on all good 
citizens to arm in liis defence. Modern historians very 
generally have assumed that, if lie couM have made up 
his mind to sucli a com^e, it would probably have been 
successful. He was to rely, we suppose, upon those 
“ twenty tliousand Roman youths’’—rather a bioken 
reed to trust to (remeinliering what those young gal¬ 
lants were), \rith Cajsar against him, now at the head 
of his legions just outside the gates of Rome. He liim- 
self seriously contemplated suicide, and consulted his 
friends ns to the propriety of such a step in the gravest 
and most business-like manner; though, with our 
modern notions on the subject, such a consultation lias 
more of the ludicrous than the sublime. The sensible 
and practical Atticus convinced him that such a solu¬ 
tion of his difficulties would be the greatest possible 
mishike—a mistake, moreover, which could never bo 
rectified. 

But almost any course would have become him better 
than that which he chose. Had he remained and faced 
Clodius and his bravos manfully—or had he turned his 
back upon Rome for ever, and shaken the dust off Ids 
feet against the ungrateful city, and become a noble 
pensioner upon Atticus at Buthrotum—be would have 
died a greater man. He wandered from place to place, 
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shi'lteml by friends who-e un^ellisli lov.dtv marks tb- n 

» « 

n.imes with hmiour in that false and evil griu-mtion 
and Hacciis, and Plam ius—bemoanin'^' hiin'-cll 
like a woman.—••too blinded witli t.-ais t<> write." 
“loatliiii” the li;^dit of day." Atticus tlion^lit he was 
goin;,' jiiad. It is not )ilea>aut to dwi-ll upon tliis 
miserable weakness of a great mind, whieh Cieero’s 
most eager eulogists admit, and whieh liis detractors 
have not failed \/> make the mo.^l of. >’or is it easy to 
lind excu.se ft»r him, but we will give hiiTi all tlie 
benelit of Mr Forsyth’s defence t— 


Scldoin ha."* niisf<»rtun<‘ so cru-s|H‘il a noble .spirit, .ami 
never, jicrhaps, Inus the ‘ bitter bread of liani-hnient ’ .seemed 
more bitter to any one than to liiin. We nm>t 11 - 111 .ntber 
that the love of country w;ts a pa.-^ion with the anci.-nts to 
a degree width it is now difficult to ivalise, and exile from 
it even for a time wjls felt to be an intolemble evil. The 
neare.st approach to such a feeling was perhap.s that ol .some 
favourite under an European moiiur.hy, when, frowned 
upon by his sovereign, he was hurle<l fiom plate ami p.over, 
and banished from the court. The change to Citero was 
indeed treiiiemlous. Not only was he an exile fi-«»m Rome, 
the scene of all his hojie.s, his gloric.s, his triiimplis, but he 
wjis under the han of an outlaw. If ff»uud within a certain 
distance from the cjipital, lie must die, and it wils «leath to 
any one to give Idin food or shelter. Hi.s prtjperty was 
destroyed, his family was. pennile.s.s, and the people whom 
he had so faithfidly aerveil were the authors of his ruin. 
All this may be tirged in his behalf, but still it would 
have heeii only consistent with Roman fortitude to have 
shown that he possessed something of the spirit of tlie 
fallen archangel,"* 


Forsyth'* Life of Cicero, y. 190, 
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His exile lasted nearly a year and a half. Long be¬ 
fore that time there had come a reaction in his favour. 
The new consuls were well disposed towards him; 
Clodius’s insolence had already disgusted Pompey; 
Cjcsar was absent with liis legions in (Jaul; his own 
friends, who had all along been active in his favour 
(though in his querulous mood he accused them of 
apatliy) took advantage of the change, his generous 
rival Hortensius being amongst the most active; and 
all the frantic violence of Clodius and his party served 
only to delay for a while tlie return which they could 
not prevent. A motion for liis recall was carried at 
last by an immense majority. 

Cicero had one remarkable ally on that occasion. 
On one of the days when the Senate was known to be 
discussing his recall, the ‘Andromache’ of Ennius was 
being played in the theatre. The poi)\i]ar actor ^sop, 
whose name has come down to us in conjunction with 
that of Roscius, was playing the principal character. 
The great orator had been his pupil, and was evidently 
regarded by him as a personal friend. With all the 
force of his consummate art, he threw into Andro- 
macho’s lament for her absent father his own feelings 
for Cicero, The words in the part were strikingly ap¬ 
propriate, and he did not hesitate to insert a phrase or 
two of his own when he came to speak of the man 

“ Who with a constant mind upheld the state, 

Stood on the people's side in perilous times, 

Ne’er recked of his owm life, nor spared himself.” 


So siguilicaut and emphatic were his tone and ges- 
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tiire as 1 h; addresseil liimself pointedly to his Ionian 
audience, that they recalleil Inin, ami, amid a storm of 
plaudits, made him rejieat the passa;^o. He added to 
it the wonls—whicli were not set «lo\vn for liim— 

“ Bi'st of all friends in din-st stniit of war ! ” 

and the applause w.us redouhled. The actor drew 
c/)unige from his success. AVheii, ha the play went on, 
he came to speak the words— 

“And you—you let him live a hani.slied man— 

See him driven forth and huute<l from vuur eatesi” 

o 

he poinU?d V) the nobles, knij'hts, and commons, a.s 
they sat in tlR-ir respective seats in the emwde<l row.s 
l>efoi-e him, his own voice broke with grief, and the 
teal's even more than the applause of the whole audience 
hore witne-ss alike to their feelings towards the exile, 
and the dmmalic power of tlie actor. “ lie pleaded 
my cause before the Roman jieople,” s;iys Cicero (for 
it is lie tliat tells tlio story), “ witli far iiioix- weight of 
eloquence than I could liave pleaded for myself.”* 

He liad been visitc<l with a remarkable dream, while 
slaying with one of his friends in Italy, during tlic 
earlier days of his exile, which he now recalled with 
some interest. He tells us this story also himself, 
though he puts it into the mouth of another speaker, 
in liis dialogue on “ Divination.” If few were so fond 
of intnxliicing pereonal anecdotes into every place 
where he could find room for them, fewer still could 
IcU them so well. 


Defeuev of Scstiuis c. 56, 5;c. 
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“ I had lain awake a "reat part of tlio night, and at 
last towanls <lawn had begun to sleep soundl}' and 
heavily. I had given orders to my attendant that, 
in this ca-se, though we had to start that very morning, 
slrirt silence should he kept, and that I was on no 
account to he disturbed ; when about seven o’clock I 
awoke, and told him my dream. I thouglit I was wan- 
d(*ring alone in some solitary place, when Cains Marius 
appeared to me, with his fasces bound with laurel, and 
askcil why I was so sadI And when I answered that 
I had been driven from my country, ho caught my hand, 
hade me ho of good cheer, and jmt me under the guid¬ 
ance of his own lictor to lead me to his monument; 
there, he said, I should find my deliverance." 

So indeed it had turned out. The temple dedicated 
to Honour and Virtue, in winch tlie Senate sat wlien 
they piissed tire first resolution for Cicero’s recall, was 
known ns the “ Monument of Marius." There is no 
need to doubt the perfect good faith of the storj’ 
which he tells, and it may bo set down as one of the 
earliest authenticated instances of a dream coming true. 
But if dreams are fashioned out of our waking imagi¬ 
nations, it is easy to believe that the fortunes of his 
great townsman Marius, and the scenes in the Senato 
at Rome, were continually present to the exile’s 
tlioughts. 

llis return was a triumphal progi-ess. Ho landed at 
Brundusiuni on his daughter’s birthday. She had only 
justlost her husband Piso, who had gallantly maintained 
lier father’s cause throughout, but she was the first to 
welcome him with tears of joy which overmastered her 
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sorrow. He was carel’iit to lose no cliaiice of niakiii;,' 
liU return iiiii)ressive. He took liis way to Kuiue willi 
the slow marc li of a conqueror. The journey whi' h 
llomce iua<le easily in twelve tlays, occupied Cicein 
twenty-four. Hut he chose not the ^h<ntest but tlie 
most public route, throu"h Xaples, Capua, Mmtmine, 
Terracina, and Aricia. 

Let him tell the story of his own n'coption. If he 
tells it (lus he does more tiian onee) with an undis¬ 
guised prifle, it is a pride with wliieh it is iln)^u^^illle 
not to 8vmpathi.se. He boasted afterwanls tliat he liad 
been “carried back to Home on theshouldiu's of Italy;” 
and Plutarch say.s it was a boast lie had good riglit to 
make. 


“ Who does not know what my I'eturn home was 
like! How the j>eoj>h' of lirundusium held out to me, 
oa I might way, the right liund of welcome on behalf of 
all my native land ? From thence to Homo my pixigre.ss 
was like a march of all Italy. There was no district, no 
town, corponition. or colony, fn>m which a public de¬ 
putation was not sent to congratulate me. Why need 
I spe.ak of my arrival at each place ? how Iho pcojile 
crowded the ntreeta in the towns; how they Hocked 
in from tlie country—futliers of fanulie.s with wives 
ami children? How can I describe tho.se days, when 
all kept holiday, as though it were some high festival 
of tlie immortal gods, in joy for my safe return ? That 
single day was to me like immortality; when I re¬ 
turned to my own city, when I saw the .Senate and 
tlie population of all niiiks come forth to greet me, 
when Home herself looked os tliough she had wrenched 
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hersolf from lier foundations to rusli to embrace her 
preserver. For she received me in such .sort, that not 
only all sexes, ages, and callings, men and women, of 
every rank and degree, but even the very walls, the 
house.s, the temples, seeujed to share the universal joy." 

1 he Senate in a body came out to receive him on 
the Aj)j)ian roatl; a gilded chariot waited for him at 
the city gates; the lower class of citizens crowded 
the steps of the temples to see him as ho passed; ami so 
he rode, escorted by troops of friends, more than a con- 
• jueror, to the Capitol. 

His exultation was naturally as intense as his de¬ 
spair hail been. He made two of his most tlorid 
speeches (if indeed they be his, which is doubtful), 
one in the Senate and another to the people assembled 
in the Forum, in which he congratulated himself on 
his return, and Homo on having rognined her most 
illustrious citizen. It is a curious note of the temper 
and logical capacities of the mob, in nil ages of the 
world alike, that within a few hours of their applaud¬ 
ing to the echo this speech of Cicero’s, Clodius suc¬ 
ceeded in exciting them to n serious riot by aj)pealing 
to the ruinous price of com as one of the results of the 
exile’s return. 

For nearly four years more, though unable to shake 
Cicero’s recovered position in the state—for he was now 
supported by Pompey —Clodius and his pariisans, 
backed by a strong force of trained gladiators in their 
l)ay, koi)t Pome in a state of anarchy which is almost 
inexplicable. It was more than suspected that Crassus, 
now utterly estranged from Pompey, supplied out of 
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his enonnoiis wcaltli the means of keeping' on foot this 
lawless agitation. Elections were overawed, meetings 
of the Senate interrupted, assassinations threatened 
and attempted. Already men began to look to mili¬ 
tary rule, and to think a goo<l cause none llie woi-se 
for being backed by “strong battalions,” Things were 
fust tending to the point where Ponipey and ('a-siir, 
trusty allies as yet in profession and appi-nraiice. deadly 
rivals at heart, hopeil to sb-p in with their veteian le¬ 
gions. Even Cicero, the man of peace and constitution¬ 
al state.sman.felt comfort in the thought that tins final 
argument could be resorted to by bis own jiarty. lint 
Clodius’s inob-goveniinent, at any nite, was to be put 
an end to somewhat .suddenly. Milo, now one of the 
candidate.s for the consulship, a man of iletermined and 
unscrupulous character, had turned hi.s own weapons 
against liiin, ami maintained an op{Hjsitiuii jiatrol of 
hired gladiators and wild-beast lighters. The Senate 
ipiite ajiprovcd, if they did not openly sanction, this 
irregular championsliip <if their order. The tuo par- 
tie.s walked the streets of Home like the Capulets and 
Montagues at Yei-ona; and it was said tliat Milo had 
been heard to swear tiiat he would rid the city of 
Clodius if lie ever got the chance. It came at last, in a 
ca.suul meeting on the Appian road, near Ilovilhe. A 
Hcuflle began between tlieir ndainers, and Clodius was 
killed—his friends said, nmnlered. The excitement at 
Itorne was intense: the dead body was carried and laid 
publicly on the Kostni. Riots ensued; Milo wa.s obliged 
to fly, ami renounce liis hope.s of power; and the Senate, 
intimidated, named Pompoy—not indeeil “ Liictator,” 
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fov the name had bectimc almost Jis hateful as tliat of 
Kin*;—hut sole consul, for the safety of the state. 

Cicero had vesuiiied his practice as an advoCiite, and 
was now called npon to tlefend ililo. But Ponipey, 
either from some jjjivate grudge, or in or»lcr to win 
favour with the populace, determined that Milo should 
he convicted. The jury were overaweil by his presence 
in person at the trial, and by the occupation by armed 
soldiers of all the avenues of the court under colour of 
keeping onler. It was leally as great an outmge upoji 
the free administnition of justice iis the presence of a 
regiment of soldiei-s at the entrance to We.stminster 
Hall would he at a modern trial for high treason or 
sedition. Cicero all'ected to see in Poinpey’s legionaries 
notliing more than the inainhiinci's of the peace of the 
city. But he know better; and the Hue passage in the 
opening of his speech for the defence, us it has come 
down to us, is at once a magniticent piece of irony, and 
a vindication of the rights of counsel. 

“ Although I am conscious, gentlemen, that it is a 
disgr.ice to me to show fear when I stand hero to plead 
in holialf of one of the bravest of men;—and espe¬ 
cially does such weakness ill hccoine me, that when 
Milo himself is far more anxious about the safety of 
the state than about his own, I should bo unable to 
bring to his defence the like magnanimous spirit;— 
yet this stmiigo scene and strangely constituted court 
does terrify my eyes, for, turn them where I wiU, I 
look in vain for the ancient customs of the Forum, 
and the old style of public trials. For your tribunal 
to-ilay is girt with no such audience os was wont; tliis 
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u no ordinary crowd that boms us in. Yon guards 
wliom you see on duty iu front of all the teini)les, 
though set to prevent violence, yet still do a sort of 
violence to the pleader; since in the Foruiu and the 
coiut of justice, though the military force which sur* 
rounds us he wholesome and needful, yet we caunot 
even be tlius freed from aj.prehension without looking 
witli some aj>]>reliensiou on the means. Ami if 1 
thought they were set there in hostile array against 
Milo, I woidd yield to circumstances, gentlemen, and 
feel there was no room for tlie pleader amidst such 
a display of weapons. Ilut I am ojcouraged by the 
advice of u man of great wisdom ami justice—of 
Pompey, who surely would not think it compatible 
with that justice, after committing a prisoner to the 
verdict of a jurj', then to hand him over to tlm swords 
of his soldiers; nor consonant willj his wisdom to 
arm the violent passions of a mob with the authoiitv 
of the state. Tlierefore those weapons, those olficers 
and men, proclaim to us not jjcril hut protection ; they 
encourage us to be not only undisturlicd but confident; 
they promise mo not only support in plejuling for 
tlio defence, but silence for it to bo listened t<>. As 
to tho rest of the audieneo, so far us it is coinposwl 
of peaceful citizens, all, I know, are on our sido; 
nor is there any single man ajiiong all those crowds 
whom you see occupying every i)oiiit from which a 
glimpso of this court can he gained, looking on iu 
anxious expectation of the n*8ult of this trial, who, 
while he approves tho boldness of tl»o defendant, 
does not also feel tliat tho fate of himself, his chil- 
A. c. vol. ix. 
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dron, and his country, hangs upon the issue of to¬ 
day.” 

After an elaborate argument to prove that the slay¬ 
ing of Clodius by ^filo was in self-defence, or, at the 
worst, that it was a fate which he well deserved as a 
public enemy, ho closes his speech with a peroration, 
the patlios of which has always been admired :— 

“ I would it had been the will of heaven—if I may 
say so with all reverence for my country, for I fear lest 
my duty to my client may make me say what is dis¬ 
loyal towards her— I would that Publius Cloilius wore 
not only alive, but that ho were pttetor, consul, dic¬ 
tator oven, before ray eyes had seen this eight I But 
what says Milol He speaks like a brave man, and a 
• man whom it is your duty to protect—‘ Hot so—by 
no means,’ says he. ‘ Clodius has met the doom he 
well deseiwed: I am ready, if it must be so, to meet 
that whicli I do not deserve.’ . . . But I must 
stop; I can no longer speak for tears ; and tears are 
an argument which ho would scorn for his defence. I 
entreat you, I adjure you, ye who sit here in judg- 
raont, that in your verdict you dare to give utterance 
to what I know you feel.” 

But the appeal was in vain, or rather, as far as we can 
ascertain, was never made,—at least in such powerful 
terms as those in which we read it. The great advo¬ 
cate -was wholly unmanned by tlie scene before him, 
grew nervoTis, and broke down utterly in his speech 
for the defence. This presence of a military force 
under the orders of Pompey—the man in whom he 
saw, as ho hoped, the good genius of Home—overawed 
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and disturhod liitn. The speech whicli we read is 
almost certainly not that which lie dcliveit-d, Imt, as 
in the previous case of Vcrres, the finished and elaho- 
rate composition of his calmer hours. Milo was con¬ 
victed by a largo majority; in fact, there can be little 
douljt but that he was legally guilty, liowever political 
oxj)ediejjcy might, in the eyes of Cicero and liis i)arty, 
have ju.stilie«l his deed. Cato sat on the jury, and did 
all he could to insure an acquittal, showiiig openlv his 
voting-paper to hi.s fellow-jtirors, with that sconi of the 
“liberty of silence” which ho shared with Cicero. 

Milo esoped any worse penalty by at once going 
into vrduntary banishment at Marseilles. But he 
showed more pnictical philosoj)hy than his advocate; 
for when he it^id the 8j)eech in his exile, he is said to 
have <lftclared that “it was fortunate for him it was 
not spokeji, or ho should never have known tlie tlavour 
of the red mullet of Marecilles.” 

Dio removal ot Clodius was a deliverance upon 
wliicli Cicero never cea.scd to congratulate himself, 
riiat “liattlo of Bovilhe,”as he terms it, became an cm 
in his mental rccoitls of only less significance tlian his 
amsulship. Ilis own public life continued to be lion- 
oumble and successful He wjus elected into the Col¬ 
lege of Augurs, an honour which ho liad long coveted ; 
ami ho was aj)poiiited to the government of Cilicia. 
This latter was a greatness litendly “ thrust upon 
liiin,” and which ho would gladly have declined, for it 
took Iiim away in these eventful days from his beloved 
Home; and to these grand opportunities for enriching 
himself ho was, as has been said, honourably indiirc- 
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rent The appointment to a distant province was, in 
fact, to a man like Cicero, little better than an liononr- 
ablo form of exile: it ava=5 like conferring on a man 
wlio had been, and might hope one day to be again, 
Prime ^linister of England, the governor-generalship 
of Bombay. 

One consolation he fouml on reaching his now govern¬ 
ment—that even in the farthest wilds of Cilicia there 
were pcoj)lo who had heal'd of “ the consul who saved 
Romo.” And again the astonished provincials marvelled 
at a governor who looked upon them as having rights of 
their own, and neither robbed nor ill-used them. He 
made a little war, too, upon some troublesome hill-tribes 
(intrusting the command chiefly to his brother Quintus, 
who had served with distinction under Ciesar in Gaul), 
and gained a victory which his legions thought of sufli- 
cient importance to salute him with the honoured title 
of “ impemtor.” Such military honours are especially 
flattering to men who, like Cicero, ai-o naturally and 
essentially civilians; and to Cicero’s vanity they were 
doubly delightful. Unluckily they led him to entertain 
hopes of the further glory of a triumph; and this, but 
for the revolution which followed, ho might possibly 
have obtained. As it was, the only result was his 
parading about with him everywhere, from town to 
town, for months after his return, the lictors with 
laurelled fasces, which betokened that a triumph was 
claimed—a pompous incumbrance, which became, as 
he confessed, a grand subject for evil-disposed jesters, 
and a considerable inconvenience to himself. 
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TnE fiituro niastfir of Kome was now coming home, 
after nearly ten years' absence, at the head of the victo¬ 
rious legions with which lie l,a<i struck terror into the 
derma.,s, overrun all Si.ain, left his mark ni.on Britain 
and “ pacified" CJaul. But Cicero, in common with most 
of tlie sennbjrial j,ai1y, failed to see in Julius Ca»ar the 


gn.‘at man that he was. He he.sitated a little—Cas;,r 
would gladly have had Ills .supiiort, and made him fair 

oilers; hut when theBuhicon was ciossed, he threw in his 

lot with Pomiiey. Ho wxs certainly influenced in part 
by personal attachment: Pompey seems to have exer¬ 
cised a degree of fascination over his weakness, lie 
knew Pompey’s indecision of chanictor, and confessed 
that Ciesar was “a prodigy of energy/’ hut though 
the former showed little liking for him, ho clung to 
him nevertlieless. Ho foreboded tl.at, let the contest 
end which way it would, «the result would cortainly 
bo a despotism.” Ho foresaw that Pompey’a real 
designs were as dangeroua to the liberties of Romo as 
any of which Caesar could bo suspected. “ SuUaturit 
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animit.%" he says of him in one of his letters, coining 
a verb to put his idea stiongly—“he wants to he like 
Sulla." And it was no more than the truth, lie 
found out afterwards, as he tells Atticus, that pro¬ 
scription-lists of all Ccesar’s adljcrents had been pre- 
j)arod by Pompey and his partisans, and that his old 
friend's name figured as one of the victims. Only this 
makes it possible to forgive him for the little feeling 
that ho showed when ho heard of Pompey’s own 
miserable end. 

Cicero’s conduct and motives at this eventful crisis 
have been discussed over and over again. It may be 
questioned wdiethcr at this date we are in any position 
to pass more than a very cautious and general judg¬ 
ment upon them. Wo want all the “state papers” 
and political correspondence of the day—not Cicero’s 
letters only, but those of Cicsar and Pompey and Lcn- 
tulus, and much information besides that was never 
trusted to pen or paper — in order to lay down 
with any accuracy tlie course which a really unselfish 
patriot could have taken. But there seems little 
reason to accuse Cicero of double-doiding or trimming 
in the woret sense. His policy was unquestionably, 
from first to last, a policy of expedients. But expe¬ 
diency is, and must be more or less, the watchword of 
a statesman. If ho would practicudly serve his country, 
he must do to some extent what Cicero professed to 
do—make friends with those in power. SicvivHur" 
—“ So goes the world; ” “ Tempori sci'viendum eat "— 
“ We must bend to circumstances "—these are not the 
noblest mottoes, but they are acted upon continually 
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by the most respechiblc incTi hi public and private life, 
who do not open their hearts to their friends so un¬ 
reservedly as (Jicero does to his friend Atticus. It 
seemed to him a choice between Pompey and Ciesar; 
and he prohabl)’ hoped to be able so far to inlliieiice 
the former, as to preserve some shadow of a constitu¬ 
tion for Pome. What he saw in those “ilregs of a 
Pepublic,”* }Ls lie himself calls it, that was worth pre¬ 
serving how any lioneat ilcspotism could seem to him 
more to be dreaded than that prostituted liberty,—this 
is liarder to c<imprehend. The remark of Abek.-n 
seems to go very near the truth—‘-His devotion to 
the commonwealth win? grounded not so much uj>(*n 
his conviction of its actual merits. a.s of its titness for 
the display of his own ahilitie.s." 

But that commonwealth was past saving even in 
name. Within two months of his having been do- 
claifd a public enemy, all lUly was at Cassar’s feet. 
Before another year was j.ast, the battle of Plmrsalia 
huil been fought, and the great Pompey lay a lieadless 
corjise on the sea-shore in Egypt. It was suggested 
to Cicero, who liud liitherto remained constant to the 
fortunes ot his party, and was then in their camp at 
Dynacliium, that he sliould take the chief command, 
but lie had the sense to decline; and though men 
called )iim “traitor,” and drew their swords upon him, 
lie witliilrow from a cause which he saw was lost, and 
returned to Italy, though not to Pome. 

The meeting between him and Ciesar, which came 
at last, set at rest any pei-sunal apprehensions from that 


• “Fivk Koimili." 
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Quartev. Cicero does not appear to liave made any 
dishunouralde submission, and the conqueror’s beha¬ 
viour was nobly forgetful of the past. They gradually 
became on almost friendly terms. The orator paid the 
Dictator comi)liments in the Senate, and found that, 
in private society, his favourite jokes were repeated to 
the great man, and were highly appreciated. With 
su(di little successes ho was obliged now to bo content. 
He had again taken up his residence in Rome; but his 
political occupation wsvs gone, and his active mind ha«l 
leisure to employ itself in some of his literary works. 

It was at this lime that the blow fell upon him 
which prostrated liim for the time, as his exile had 
done, and under which he chums our far more natural 
sympathy. His dear daughter Tullia—again married, 
hut unhappily, and just divorced—died at his Tusculan 
villa. Tlieir loving intercourse had undergone no 
change from her childhood, and his grief was for a 
while inconsolable. Ho shut himself up for thirty 
days, Tlie letters of condolence from well-meaning 
friends were to him—as they so often are—as the 
speeches of the tliree comforters to Job. Ho tume<l 
in vain, ns ho pathetically says, to philosophy for 
consolation. 

It was at this time that he \vroto two of his philo¬ 
sophical treatises, known to us as ‘ The Tnie Ends of 
Life,’ * and the ‘ Tusculan Disputations,' of which 
more will he said hereafter. In this latter, which he 
named from his favourite country-house, he addressed 
himself to the subjects which suited best with his own 

• ‘ De Fiuibus Bonorum ot Mnlorum *—a title hard to translata 
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sormwful mood under hb recent hcn‘avonie»it. How 
men might leani to shake otT the terrors of death—nay, 
to look upon it rather as a release from j»ain and evil; 
how pain, mental and bo<lily, may best be borne ; liow 
we limy moderato our passions ; ami, lastly, wlu-ther the 
practice of virtue be not all-suthcient for our happiness. 

A philosoplier ilocs not always iind in himself a 
ready pupil. It was hardly so in Cicero’s ca.so. His 
arguments were incontrovertible ; but he found them 
fail him sadly in their practical application to life. 
He never could shake olf from himself that dread of 
death which he felt in a degree unu.sually vivid ftir a 
Koman. He sought hi.s own happine.«s aflerwanls, as 
he lia<l done liefore, lather in the e.vciting slmggle of 
public life than in tlie special cultivation of any form 
of virtue \ and he did not even fiinl tlio remedy for 
hb pn-sont domestic sorrow in any of tho.se goiieml 
moral rcdlw-tions wliicli philo.soj)hy, Christian as well 
U.S pagan, is so ready to produce upon such occa-sions; 
whicli are all so undeniable, and all so utterly um.-n- 
durable to the mourner. 

Cicero found his consolation, or that diversion of 
tliought whicli so mercifully serves the purpose of con¬ 
solation, where most men of active minds like his 
seek for it and find it—in hard work. The literary 
effort of writing and completing the works wliieh have 
been just mentioned probably did more to soothe liis 
mind than all the arguments which they contained. 
He resumed hb practice as an ailvocato so far as to 
plead a cause before Caisar, now ruling a.s Dictator at 
Rome—the last cause, as events liappened, that ho was 
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ever to plead. It was a cause of no great importance 
—a defence of Deiotarus, titulary king of Armenia, 
wlio was accused of having entertained designs against 
the life of Ctesar wliile entertaining him as a guest in 
his palace. The Dictator resei^'cd his judgment imtil 
he should have made his campaign against the Par- 
thians. That more convenient season never came ; for 
before the spring campaign could open, the fatal “ Ides 
of March ” cut short Cajsar’s triumphs and his life. 
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CICFRO AND ANTONY. 

It rcjuaincd for Cicero yet to tiko a part in one 
inore gn-at national struggle—the last for Kome anil 
lor himself. Xo doubt tiiere was some griiiuleur in 
the cause which lie once more so vigorously e-spoiisod 
—the recovery of the li»>crtie.s of Pome. Put all the 
thunders of Cicero's elotiuence, and all the admiration 
of modern historians and poets, fail to enlist our hearty 
sympathies witli the assassins of Caesar. That “ con¬ 
secration of the dagger” to the cause of liberty has 
been the fruitful jiarent of ti.o much evil ever since to 
make its use anytliing but hateful. That Cicero was 
among the actual conspirators is probably not true, 
though his enemies strongly asserted it lJut at least 
he gloried in the deed when done, and was eager to 
claim all the honours of a tyrannicide. Kay, lie went 
farther than tlie actual conspirators, in words at least; 
it is curious to find him so careful to disclaim com¬ 
plicity in the act. “ Would that you had invited mo to 
tliat Uinquet on the Ides of March ! there would then 
have been no leavings from the feast,”—ho writes to 
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Cassius, lie would Imve liail their <laggei>5 turned on 
Antony, at all events, as well as on Ciesar. He wishes 
that “ the gods may damn Ciesar after ho is dead 
profejwing on this occasion a belief in a future retribu¬ 
tion, on which at other times ho was sceptical. It is 
but right to remember all this, when the popular tide 
turned, and ho himself camo to be denounced to polit¬ 
ical vengoanco. The levity with wliich lio continually 
aj)eaks of the assassination of Ciesar— a man m’Iio had 
never treated him, at any rate, with anytliing but a 
noblo forbearance — is a blot on Cicero’s character 
which his warmest apologists admit. 

Tlio bloody deed in the Capitol was done—a deed 

which was to turn out almost what Goethe called it_ 

llio most absurd that over was committed.” The 
great dictator wlio lay there alone, a “ bleeding piece 
of earth,” deserted by the very men wlio had sought of 
late to crown liim, was perhaps Koine’s fittest master; 
certainly not the woi-st of the many \vith whom a per¬ 
sonal ambition took the place of principle. Three 
slaves took up the dead body of their master, and 
carried it homo to his house. Poor ^vTetches! they 
knew nothing about liberty or the constitution ; they 
had little to hope, and probably little to fear; they 
had only a humble duty to do, and did it But when 
we read of them, and of that freedman Avho, not long 
before, sat by the dead body of Pompey till he could 
scrape together wreck from the shore to light some sort 
of poo.r funeral-pile, wo return with a shudder of dis¬ 
gust to those “ noble Homans ” who occupy at this 
time the foreground of history. 
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C'csar hail been removed, but it is plain tliat Bmtus 
and Cassius and their j>arty had neither tlie ability 
nor the eiierp'y to make any real use of their blwdy 
triumph. Cicero soon lost all liope of seeinj' in them 
tile liherabirs of his country, or of bein*' able to yuide 
himself tlie revolution whiidi lie Imped he had .seen 
begun. “AVe liave been freed," Im writes to Atticu.s, 
“ but wo are not five.” “ AVe have struck down the 
tyrant, but tlie tyranny survives." Antony, in fact, liatl 
taken the place of Ca'sar us master of Koine—a change 
in all rcfspecls for the worse. He had surn.unded 
himself with guaitls; Jiad obt.ained autlmrity from the 
Senate to curry out all decrees and onlei-s left bv the 
late Dictator; ami when lie could not find, amongst 
Ciesar’a memoranda, materials to seiTe his jmrjio.se, he 
did not liesitato to forge them. Cicero had no power, 
and niiglit be in personal danger, for Antony knew lii.s 
sentiments as to state matters geiiendly, and more par* 
ticularly towanls liimself. Rome was no longer any 
place for liim, and he soon left it—this time a volun¬ 
tary exile. Ho wamlered fnim place to place, and 
tried as before to timl interest and coiiwjlation in phil- 
osopliy. It was now that lie wrote bis cbaniiing 
essays on ‘Friemlsliip’ and on ‘Old Age,’ and coin- 
pleUal his work ‘ On the Nature of the Gods,’ and 
that on ‘Divination.’ His treatise ‘Do Ofiiciis’ (a 
kind of jwgan ‘'Whole Duty ot Man’) is also of this 
date, as well as some smaller philosophical works which 
have been lost. lie jirofe.^sed himself hopeless of his 
country's future, and disgusted with political life, and 
spoke of going to end his days at Atlions. 
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But, as before aiul always, his heart was in the 
Forum at Rome. Political life was really the only 
atmosphere in which he felt himself breathe vigor¬ 
ously. Unquestionably he had also an earnest patriots 
ism, which would have drawn him back to his country’s 
side at any time when ho believed that she had need 
of his help, lie was told that he was needed there 
now ; that there was a prospect of matters going better 
for the cause of liberty; that Antony was coming 
to terms of some kind with the party of Brutus,—and 
ho returned. 

For a short while these latter days brought with 
them a gleam of triumph almost ns bright as that 
which had marked the overthrow of Catiline’s con¬ 
spiracy. Again, on his arrival at Rome, crowds rushed 
to meet him w'ith compliments and congratulations, as 
they had done some thirteen years before. And in 
so far as liis last days wore spent in resisting to the 
utmost the basest of all Rome’s bad men, they were to 
him greater than any triumph. Thenceforth it was 
a fight to the death between him and Antony j so long 
as Antony lived, there could be no liberty for Romo. 
Cicero left it to his enemy to make the first attack. 
It soon came. Two days after his return, Antony 
spoke vehemently in the Senate against him, on the 
occasion of moving a resolution to the eifect that 
divine honours should be paid to Ceesar. Cicero had 
purposely stayed away, pleading fatigue after his 
journey; really, because such a proposition was odious 
to him. Antony denounced him os a coward and a 
traitor, and threatened to send men to pull down his 
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house about his head—that house wliich had oiue 
before been pulled do^vn, and rebuilt for him by his 
remorseful fellow-citizens. Cicero went down to the 
Senate the following day, and there delivered a well- 
prepared speech, the first of those fourteen whiclj are 
known to us as his ‘ Philijipics ’—a name which he 
seems first to have given to them in je.st, in renicm- 
hrsince of those which his favourite model Demosthenes 
had delivered at Athems again.st Philip of Macedon. 
He defended his own conduct, reviewed in strong hut 
moderate terms the whole policy of Antony, and 
w’arned him—still ostensibly as a friend—against the 
fate of Ca:-sar. TJ>e speaker was not unconscious what 
his own might possibly he. 

“ I have already, senators, re.aped fruit enouglj from 
my lutum home, in that 1 have had the ojiportunity 
to speak words winch, whatever may betide, will re¬ 
main in evidence of my coiKstincy in my duty, and 
you have listened to me with much kimlness and 
attention. And this privilege I will use so often as I 
may without j)eril to you and to myself; when 1 can¬ 
not, I will be careful of myself, not so much for my 
own sake as for the sake of my country. For me, the 
life that I have lived seems already w’ellnigh long 
enough, whether I look at my years or my honours ; 
what little span may yet l)e added to it should be your 
gain and the state’s fur more than my own." 

Antony was not in the house when Cicero spoke ; 
he had gone down to his villa at Tibur. There he 
remained for a fortnight, brooding over his rejdy— 
taking lessons, it was said, from professors in the art 
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of ilietorical self-defence. At last ho came to Rome, 
and answered Ids opponent His speech has not 
readied us; but we know that it contained the old 
cliarges of liaving put Homan citizens to deatli without 
trial in tlie ciise of the abettors of Catiline, and of 
having instigated Milo to the assassination of Clodius. 
Antony added a new charge—that of complicity with 
the inunlerers of Cicsar. Above all, ho laughed at 
Cicero’s old attempts as a poet j a inode of attack 
which, if not so alarming, was at least as irritating as 
the i-est. Cicero was not present—ho dreaded per¬ 
sonal violence ; for Antony, like Pompey at tlie trial 
of Milo, hud planted an armed guard of liis own men 
outside and inside the Senate-house. Before Cicero 
had nerved himself to ix'ply, Antony had left Romo 
to put Idmsolf at the head of his legions, and tlio two 
never met again. 

The reply, wdien it came, w'ns the terrible second 
Pliilippic ; never spoken, how'cver, but only handed 
about in manuscript to admiring friends. There is 
little doubt,_as Mr Long observes, that Antony.had 
also some friend kind enough to send him a copy ; and 
if wo may tru.st the Roman poet Juvenal, who is at 
least os likely to have been well informed upon the 
subject as any modern historian, tills composition 
ovontually cost the orator his life. It is not difficult 
to understand the bitter vindictiveness of Antony. 
Cicero had been not merely a political opponent; he 
had attacked his private character (which presented 
abundant grounds for such attack) with all the venom 
of his eloquence. He had said, indeed, in the first of 
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tliise i>o\verfiil orations, that liy had never taken tins 
line. 

“ If I have abused his private life and character, 1 
have no right to complain if ho i.s my enemy: but if I 
havo only followed my u.^md custom, whicli I liave 
over maintained in public life,—1 mean, if I have only 
spoken my opinion on public que.stion.s freely,—then, 
in the first j)lace, I protest against his being angry 
with me at all: or, if this be too much to expect, I 
demand tliat he should be angry with me only as with 
a fellow.citi/.en.” 

If there had been any sort of reticence on this jmint 
hitherto on the part of Cicero, he made up for it in 
this second speech. Nothing cim equal its bitter 
personality, e.xcept perhaps its rhetorical power. IIo 
begin.s tlie attack by declaring that lie will not tell all 
he knows—“in onler that, if wo have to do battle 
again hereafter, I may como always fresh armed to the 
attack; an advantage which the multiplicity of llmt 
man's crimes and vices gives me in large ine.asure.” 
Then he proceeds :— 

“ Would you like us, then, to examine into your 
course of life from boyhood? I conclude you would. 
Do you remember that before you put on tlio robe of 
manhood, you were a bankrupt? That wa.s my father’s 
fault, you will say. I grant it—it is a defence that 
speaks volumes for your feelings us a son. It was 
your own shamelessness, however, that mado you take 
your seat in the stalls of honourable knights, whereas 
by law there is a fixed place for baiiknipts, even when 
they havo become so by fortune’s fault, and not their 

A. c. vol. ix. 
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own. You put on tlie robe which was to mark your 
manhood,—on your person it became tlie flaunting 
gear of a liarlot.” 

It is not desirable to follow the orator through 

O 

some of his accusations; when ho had to lash a man 
whom ho held to be a criminal, lie did not mucli care 
where or liow lie struck. He even breaks off himself— 
after saying a good deal, 

“ There are some things, which even a decent enemy 
hesitates to speak of. . . . :^^ark, tlien, his subse- 
tpient course of life, which I will tmce as mpidly as I 
win. For though tliese things are better known to 
you than even to mo, yet I ask you to hear mo with 
attention—as indeed you do; for it is right that in 
such cases men’s feelings sliould be reused not merely 
by the knowledge of the facts, but by calling them 
back to their remembrance; though wo must djish at 
once, I believe, into the middle of his history, lest we 
should bo too long in getting to the end.” 

Tho peroration is noble and dignified, in tho orator’s 
best style. Ho still suppo.ses himself addressing his 
enemy. He has warned Antony that Ctesar’s fato 
may be his: and he is not unconscious of the peril in 
which his own life may stand. 

“But do you look to yourself—I will tell you how 
it stands wdth me. I defended the Commonwealth 
when I was young—I will not desert it now I am old. 
I despised the swmrds of Catiline—I am not likely to 
tremble before yours. Nay, I shall lay my life down 
gladly, if the liberty of Borne can be secured by my 
death, so that this suffering nation may at last bring to 
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the birth that wliicli it has long been breeding.*' If, 
twenty years ago, I declared iu tljis house that death 
couhl never be siiid to have come before its time to 
a man who had been consul of Koine, with how much 
more truth, at my age, may I say it now ! To me 
iinleed, g«mllenieu of tlie .Senate, death may well be a 
thing to be even jlesired, when I have done what I have 
<lone and niai)e<l the honours I have jvaped. Only 
two wishes 1 hav(‘,—the one, that ^t mv death I may 
deave the Komaii peojilo free—the immortal gods can 
give mo no greater boon than this; the other, that 
every citizen may meet witli such rewaitl as liis eon- 
duet Upwards the state may have de.served.” 

ihe publication of Ihi.s unspoken speech raised for 
tlie time an enlliusia-sm against Antony, wlnmi Cicero 
now openly declared to bo an enemy to the state. He 
hurled against him Philippic after Philippic. The 
appeal at the end of that which c<une.s the sixth in 
Ollier is elo(juent enough. 

The time i.s conio at la,st, fellow-citizens; some¬ 
what loo lale, indee<l, for the ilignity of tlio jieojde of 
Komc, hut at least the crisis is so rijie, that it cannot 
now be deferred an instant longer. Wo have bad one 
calamity sent upon us, as I may say, by fate, wbicdi 
wo })ore with—in such sort ns it might i>e borne. If 
another befalls us now, it will bo one of our own 
choosing. Hint this*Komnn jieo})le should 6cr>’e any 
master, W'hcn the gods above have willed us to bo the 
masters of tlie worM, is a crinic in the sight of heaven, 
llic question hangs now on its last issue. The struggle 

• f.e., the milking away «ith Antony. 
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is for our liberties. ^ ou must either conquer, 
Komans, — and this, assuredly, with sucli patriotism 
and such unanimity as I see here, you must do,—or 
you must endure anytliing and everything mther than 
bo slaves. Other nations may endure the yoke of 
slavery, but the birtliright of tlie i)eoplo of Home is 
liberty.” 

Antony liad left Rome, and thrown himself, like 
Catiline, into the anus of his soldiers, in his province 
of Cisiilpine tlauT There lie maint;iined himself in 
delianco of tlic Senate, who at last, urged by Cicero, 
declared him a public enemy. Cicsar Octavianus (great- 
nephew of Julius) oflered his services to the state, and 
witli some hesitation they were accepted. The last 
struggle was begun. Intelligence soon arrived that An¬ 
tony had been defwited at i^futina by the two last con¬ 
suls of the Republic, llirtius and Pansa. The news was 
dashed, indeed, afterwards by the further announce¬ 
ment that both consuls had died of their wounds. 
But it was in the height of the first exultation that 
Cicero addressed to the Senate his fourteenth Philippic 
—the last omtion which ho was ever to make. For 
the moment, ho found himself onco more the foro- 
most man at Rome. Crowds of roaring patriots had 
surrounded his house that morning, escorted him in 
triumph up to the Capitol, and back to his own house, 
as they had done in the days’ of his early glory. 
Young Cajsar, who had paid him much personal 
deference, was professing himself a patriot; the Com¬ 
monwealth was safe again—and Cicero almost thought 
that he again himself had saved it. 
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Bui lionie now belonp-d to those who hail tin- 
le^rioiis. It had conic to that : and wlien Aiitonv 
3uccewled in joining interests with Ootavi.-mns (aftcr- 
wanls miscalled Augustus)—‘‘the hoy,” as both Cicero 
and Antony called him—a hoy in years as yet, hut 
premature in craft and falsehood—wlio liad come “to 
claim liis inheriUincc," ami succc'eded in rousing in tlie 
old vetenuis of his undo the desire to take vengeaneo 
on Ids murderers, tlie fate of the llepuhlic and of 
Cicero W’os sealed. 

It was on a little cyot formed by the river I’cno, 
near Bologna, tliat Antony, young C'jusar. and Lepidus 
(the nominal third in what is known as the Second 
Triumvirate) met to arrange among thein.sdves the 
division of power, and wliat they held to he necessary 
to the securing it for the future — the proscription 
of their several enemies. Xo private alfections or 
intere-sts were to he allowed to inU-rfero with this 
merciless armiigemeiit. If I.X'pidus would give uj) his 
brother, Antony would surrender an ohnoxious uncle. 
Octavianus made a cheaper sacrifice in Cicero, wliom 
Antony, wc may he sure, with those terrible I’hilip- 
pic.s ringing in Ids ears, demanded with an eager ven- 
gfjance. All was soon amicably settled ; the pro.«crij>- 
tion-lists were made out, and the 'J'riumviralo occupied 
Borne. 

Cicero and Ids brother—whose name was known to 
be also on the fatal roll—heard of it while they were 
together at the Tusculan villa. Both took immediate 
measures to escape. But Quintus had to return to 
Borne to got money for their flight, and, os it would 
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appear, to fetch liis son. Die emissaries of the Trium- 
virate were sent to search tlie house ; the father had 
hid himself, but the son was seized, and refusing to 
give any information, was put to the torture. His 
fatlier lieard his cries of agony, came forth from liis 
hiding-place, and asked only to he put to deatli first. 
The son in his turn made the same request, and the 
assassins were so far merciful that they killed both at 
once. 

Cicero liimself might yet have escaped, but for some¬ 
thing of his old indecision. He liad gone on board a 
small vessel with the intention of joining Brutus in 
Macedonia, wlien ho suddenly changed liis mind, and 
insi.sted on being put on shore again. He wandered 
about, half-resolving (for the third time) on suicide. 
Ho would go to Borne, stab himself on tlie altar-hearth 
in young Ciesar’s house, and call down the vengeance 
of heaven upon the traitor. The accounts of these last 
houre of his life are, unfortunately, somewhat con¬ 
tradictory, and none of the authorities to be entirely 
depended on; Abekon has made a careful attempt 
to harmonise them, which it will bo best here to 
follow. 

Urged by the piayors of his slaves, the faithful 
adherents of a kind master, he once more embarked, 
and once more (Appian says, from sea-sickness, which 
ho never could endure) landed near Caieta, where ho 
had a seaside villa. Either there, or, ns other accounts 
say, at his house at Fomiite, he laid himself down to 
pass the night, and wait for death. “ Let me die,” 
said he, “ in my o>vti country, which I have so often 
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saved.'’ But a;':iin llie laitliful slaves aroused him, 
forced him into a litter, and Imrried him down lhrou;;h 
the woods to the sea-shore—for the assassins wore in 
hot pursuit of him. They found liis Itouso shut up ; 
hut some traitor showed them a .‘^hort c\it hy which 
to overtake the fugitive. As he lay reading (it is said), 
even during these anxious moments, a play of his 
favourite Kuripi'le>, every line of whom he used to 
declare contuinofl some maxim woith rememher- 
ing, lie heanl their steps ajiproaching, ami onloreil 
the litter to he set down. He looked out, and re¬ 
cognised at the hcatl of the jiarty an ofticer named 
l-em\8, whom he had once .successftilly defended on 
a capiUil charge; Imt he saw no gratitude or mercy 
in the face, though there were others of tho hand 
who covered their eyes for pity, when they saw the 
dishevelled grey hair ami pale worn features of tho 
great Boman (he was within a month of sixty-four). 
He turned from I-enas to the centurion, one Horen- 
nius, and said, “Strike, old soldier, if you understund 
your trailc !” At the third Idow—hy one or other of 
those otficers, for hoth claimed tho evil honour—his 
head was severed. They carried it straight to Antony, 
where lie sat on the seat of justice in tho Forum, ami 
demamled the oirorcd rewanl. The triumvir, in his 
joy, paid it some ten times over. He sent tho hloody 
trophy to his wife; ami the Bouian Jezebel spat in tlio 
•lead face, and mn her l>odkin throxigh the tonguo 
which luid spoken those hol«l and hitter truths against 
her false hushaml. The great orator fulfilled, almost 
in tho very letter, the wonis wiiich, treating of tho 
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liberty of the pleader, he had put into the mouth ot 
Crassus—“ You must cut out this tongue, if you would 
check my free speech: nay, even then, niy very breath¬ 
ing should protest against your lust for power.” The 
head, by Antony’s onler, was then nailed upon the 
Kostra, to speak there, more eloquently than over 
the living lips had spoken, of the dead liberty of 
Home. 



CIIAPTEn Vll. 

CHARAtTER AS A POLITICIAN AND AN oHATOR. 

CylCEUO 8hare<l very linj'irly in the fi-eling wliich is 
common to nil men of anihition an«l cncr^'y .—u dcsiic 
to etaml well not only with their own •'i nention, hut 
with posterity. It is u feeling natunil to every man 
who knows that hi.s name and acts miust ncoe.ssarily 
become liiKtorieal. If it is more than usually jiatent 
in Cicero’s case, it is only because in his letters to 
Alticus we have more than u.sual access to the inmost 
heart of the writer ; for surely such a thoroughly con¬ 
fidential correspondence lias never been publi.^bed be¬ 
fore or since. “ What will history say of me six 
hundred years hence 1” he asks, unbosoming liimself 
in this sort to Ins friend. More than thrice the .six 
hundred years have pjuised, and, in Cicero’s c.xsc, his¬ 
tory has hardly yet made up its mind. Hu has been 
laude<l and abused, from his own times ilown to the 
present, in terms as extravagant aa are to he found in 
the most passionate of his own orations; both bis 
accusers and his champions have caught the trick of 
big rhetorical exaggeration more easily than his olo- 
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(luenco. ifoclern German critics like Dnimann and 
Mommsen liave attacked him with hardly less bitter¬ 
ness, though with more decency, tlinn the historian 
Dio Cassius, who lived so near his own times. Conyers 
Midilleton, on tl»o otlier hand, in those pleasant and 
comprehensive volumes wliich are still to this day the 
great storeliouse of materials for Cicero’s biography, 
is as blind to his faults as though ho were himself 
delivering a panegyric in the Kostra at Rome. Per¬ 
haps it is the partiality of this author’s view wliich 
has produced a reaction in the minds of sceptical 
German scholars, and of some modern writers of our 
own. It i.s impossible not to sympathise in some 
degree with that Athenian who was tired of always 
hearing Aristides extolled as “the Just;” and there 
was certainly a strong temptation to critics to pick 
holes in a maTi’s character who was jicrpetually, during 
his lifetime and for eighteen centuries after his death, 
having a trumpet sounded before him to announce 
him as the jirince of patriots as well as philosophers j 
worthy indeed, as Erasmus thought, to bo canonised 
as a saint of the Catholic Church, but for the single 
drawback of his not having been a Christian. 

On one point some of his eulogists seem manifestly 
unfair. They say that the circumstances under which 
wo form our judgment of the man are exceptional in 
this—that we happen to possess in his case all this 
mass of private and confidential letters (there ore 
nearly eight Imndred of his o\vn which have come 
down to us), giving us an insight into his private 
motives, his secret jealousies, and hopes, and fears, and 
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ambilionp, of which in the case of other men we have 
no such revelatiou. It is q\iite true ; hut his a^lvocates 
forget that it is from tlie very same pages which reveal 
liis weaknesses, tliat they dniw their real knowledge of 
many of those characteristics which they most a«hnire— 
lus sincere love for his country, his kindness of heart, 
his amiability in all Ins domestic relations. It is true 
that we cannot look into the private letters of Cicsar, 
or Pompey, or Prutus, as wc can into Cicero’s ; but it is 
not so certain that if wo couhl, our estimate of their 
characters W’oid<l be lowered. We might discover, in 
their (%asos as in his, many traces of whnt seems insin- 
cciity, timidity, a desire to sail witli tho stream j we 
might lind that tlie views whi<-li they expressed in 
pul)lic Were not always th«)se which tliey entertained 
in private; but we might also find an inner current of 
kindness, and l>enovoIcnce, and tenderness of lieart, for 
which the w’orld gives them lillJo credit. One enthu¬ 
siastic advocate, Wieland, goes so far a.s t(i wish lliat 
tills kind of evidence could, in tlio case of such a 
man as Cicero, liave been “cooked,” to use a modern 
phnise: that wo could have hud only a judicious selec¬ 
tion from this too truthful imiss of corre.sjiondence ; 
that his secretaiy, Tiro, or some judicious friend, hail 
destroyed tho whole jiacket of lettei-s in wliich the 
groiit Koiiinn bemoaned himself, during liis exile from 
Koine, to his wife, to his brother, and to Atticus. The 
partisan method of writing liistoiy, though often pme- 
tised, lias seldom been so boldly professcil. 

Put it cannot bo denied, that if we know too much 
of Cicero to judge him merely by his public life, lus we 
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are obliged to do with so many heroes of history, wo 
also know far too little of those stormy times in which 
ho lived, to pronounce too strongly upon his behaviour 
in such dilKcult circumstances. The true relations 
between the various parties at Kome, as we have tried 
to sketcli them, are confessedly puzzling even to the 
careful student. And without a thorough understand¬ 
ing of these, it is impossible to decide, with any hope 
of fairness, upon Cicero’s conduct as a patriot and a 
politician. Ilis character was full of conflicting ele¬ 
ments, like the times in which lie lived, and was 
necessarily in a great degree moulded by them. Tlio 
egotism wliicli sliows itself so plainly alike in his 
public speeches and in his private writings, more than 
once made him personal enemies, and brought him 
into trouble, though it was combined with gi-eat kind¬ 
ness of heart and consideration for others. Ho aiw 
the right clearly, and desired to follow it, but liis good 
intentions, wore too often frustrated by a want of lirm- 
ness and decision. His desire to keep well with men 
of all parties, so long as it seemed possible (and tins 
not so much from the desire of self-aggrandisemonb 
from a hope through their aid to serve the common¬ 
wealth) laid him open on more than one occasion to 
the charge of insincerity. 

There is one comprehensive quality which may be 
said to have been wanting in bis nature, which clouded 
his many excellences, led him continually into false 
positions, and even in his delightful letters excites in 
the reader, from time to time, an impatient feeling of 
contempt. He wanted manliness. It was a quality 
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wliicli wfts fivst dying out. in his day, among even the 
he.st of tlif luxuriou.s and corrupt aristocracy of Rome. 
It was perhaps but little missed in his character by 
Uiose of his contemporaries who knew and loved him 
best. Rut without that quality, to an Kiiglish iiiin<l, 
it i.s hard to r«?coj;nise in anv man, liowcver brilliant 
and amiable, the true j)hilo.supher or hero. 

The views which tljuj great Rf'inan politician held 
upon the vexed question of the l)alJot did not differ 
materially from those of his worthy gnindfather before- 
mentionwl,* The balhit was popular at Rome,—for 
many rea.sons, some of tluun not the most creclitable 
to the characters of the. voters ; and hecau.se it Wiis 
])opular, ('icero speaks of it occiisiunally, iii his forensic 
lipeeclms, with a cuutiuu.s pini-se; but of his real e.sti- 
mate of it thei-c can he no kind of <louht. “ I am 
of the same opinion now,” he writes to his brother, 
“that ever I wa-s; there is notliing like the open 
suffnigo of the lips.” in one of his speeches, ho 
uses even stronger language : “ The ballot,” ho say.s, 
“ enable.s men to open their faces, and to cover up 
their thoughts; it gives them licence to promise what¬ 
ever they uro asked, and at the same time to do what¬ 
ever they plcjxsc.” Mr Grote once quoted a phr.ise of 
Cicero’s, applied to the voting-papers of his day, a.s a 
Ifestimony in favour of this mode of secret sulfmge— 
grand words, and wholly untmnslatahle into anything 
like corrcsj)oii<!iiig Knglish— ** Taf/ella vhidex tacit(v 
lUterlatix" —“ the tablet which secures tho liberty of 
silence.” Rut knowing so wcdl as Cicero did what wms 

• S<‘C p. 3. 
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the ordinary character of IJoman jurors and IJoinan 
voters, and liow often this “liberty of silence” -was a 
liberty to take a hnl)e and to vote the other way, one 
can almost fancy that wo see upon his lips, as ho utters 
the soundinj,' phn\sc, that playful curve of irony which 
is saitl to have been their characteristic cxiiression.* 
Afr Grote forgot, too, ns was well pointed out hy a 
writer in the ‘Quarterly Keview,'+that in the very 
next sentence the orator is |>roud to boast that he 
himself was not so elected to office, hut “ by the living 
voices” of his fellow-citizens. 

The character of his eloquence may be understood 
in some degree by the few extracts which have been 
given from his public speeches j always remembering 
how many of its charms nro necessarily lost by losing 
tlie actual language in which his thoughts were clothed. 
^^'’o have lost perhaps nearly ns much in another way, 
in that wo can only rend the great orator instead of 
listening to him. Yet it is possible, after all, that 
this loss to us is not so great as it might seem. Some 
of his best speeches, as we know—those, for instance, 
against Verres and in defence of Milo—were written 
in the closet, and never spoken at all; and most of the 
others were reshaped and jrolished for publication, 
ilor is it certain that his declamation, which some of 
his Roman rivals found fault with as savouring too 
much of the florid Oriental type, would have been agreo- 

* No bust, coin, or gout is known which bears any genuine 
likeness of Cicero. There are several existing which purport to 
l>e such, hnt all are more or less apocryphal. 

t Qnnrt. Itov, Ixi. 522. 
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al)lc to oiir coUlev Knglish tasto. He looked vijion gesture 
and action as e.®senti.il elements of the orator’s ])o\ver, 
ami bail studied them c;ux‘l‘ully from the ailists of the 
theatre. There c<in be no doubt that we have his own 
view.s on this point in the words which he has put 
into tlm mouth of his “ Ihutu.s,” in tlie treatise on 
oratory whicli bears that name. He protests against the 
“Attic coldness” of .style which, he siivs, would soon 
empty the benches of their occupants. He would 
have the action ami bearing of the speaker to be sucli 
that even the distant spectator, too far olf to hear, 
should “know’ that there was a Itoscins on the stage.” 
He would have found a French audi<-nce in thi.s re- 
sj)L'ct more syinj)alhelic tlian an luiglish one.* His 
own higidy nervous tempentmeiit would certainly tend 
to excited action. The .speaker, who, as we are told, 
“ Hhmhleitjcl visibly over hi.s whole body when he tij-st 
Ijegan to speak,” was almost .sure, a-s he wanned to his 
work, to throw himself into it with a jHussionate 
ent?rgy. 

He has j>ut on record his own idcjus of tlie tjualifica- 
tions and the duties of the public speaker, whetlicr in 
tlic Senate or at the bar, in tlirec continuous treatise.^ 

• Our ajM-akers certainly fall into tlio other extreme. Tin’ 
Hrillsh omtor's style of gesticulation may still he recogniscil, 
muUil'u mutandii, in Addison's huinuri>n8 sketch of a ceiitmy 
ago: “ You may see many a smurt rhetorician turning hU hnt 
in his hands, moulding it into several difTercnt cocks, examin¬ 
ing suiuetimts the lining and sometimes the hutton, during the 
whole course of his Laniiigue. A deaf man wtmld think that he 
was eht.‘a|iening a t>c:»ver, when he is talking perhap-s of the 
fate of the Hritish nation." 
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Oil the subject, entitled respectively, ‘ On Oratory,’ 

‘ Brutus,’ and ‘ The Orator,’ as well as in some other 
works of which we have only fragments remaining. 
AVitli tlio first of those works, wliich he inscribed to 
his brother, he was himself exceedingly well satisfied, 
and it porliaps remains still the ablest, as it was the 
fii-st, attempt to reduce eloquence to a science. Tlie 
second is a critical sketch of the great orators of Kome: 
and in the thiixl ive have Cicero’s view of what the 
perfect orator should bo. llis ideal is a high one, and 
a true one ; that he sliould not bo the mere rhetorician, 
any more than the mere technical lawyer or keen 
partisan, but the man of perfect education and perfect 
tiusto, who can speak on all subjects, out of the fulness 
of his mind, “ witli variety and copiousnesic” 

Althougli, as has been already said, he appears to 
have attached but little value to a knowledge of the 
techniciditics of law, in other respects his preparation 
for his work was of tlio most careful kind j if wo 
may assume, as wo probably may, that it is his own 
exporicnco which, in his treatise on Oratory, he puts 
into the mouth of Marcus Antonius, one of his greatest 
predecessors at the Roman bar. 

“ It is my habit to have every client explain to mo 
personally his own case; to allow no one else to be 
present, that so he may speak more freely. Then I 
take the opponent’s sido, while I make him pload his 
own cause, and bring forward whatever arguments he 
can think of. Then, when ho is gone, I take upon 
myself, with ns much impartiality as I can, three dif¬ 
ferent characters—my own, my opponent’s, and that of 
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the jurj'. "Whatever j)oiut seems likely to lielj* the 
case rather than iujure it, this I decule must he brought 
forward ; when I see that anything is likely to do 
more harm than go<)<I, I reject ami throw it asi<lo alto¬ 
gether. So I gain this,—that I think over fii>t wliut 
I mean to say, and speak afterwaixls ; while a good 
many pleaders, relying on tlieii- abilities, try to do 
both at once."* 

lie reads a useful lesson to young and zealous advo¬ 
cates in the s;uno treatise—that soinetiiues it may bo 
wise not to touch at all in reply upon a point which 
makes against your client, and to which you have no 
i-eal answer; and that it is even mure imi>oi1aiit to 
say nothing which may injure your case, than to omit 
somctliing whicli might possibly serve it. A maxim 
whicli some modern barristers {and some preachers 
also) might do well to bear in mind. 

Yet he did not scorn to use what may almost bo called 
the tricks of his art, if he thought they would help to 
secure him a verdict. Tlie outward and vLsible appeal 
to the feelings seems to have been as eli'ective in tlie 
Roman forum os with a Ilritish jury. Cicero would 
have his client stand by his side dressed in mourn¬ 
ing, with hair dishevelled, and in tears, when lio 
meant to make a pathetic appeal to the compassion of 
the jurors; or a family group would be arranged, as 
circumstances allowed,—the wife and children, the 
mother and sisters, or the aged father, if presents 
able, would be introduced in open court to create 
a sensation at the right moment. He had tears ai>- 

• De Oratorc, 11. 24, 72. 

A. O. vnl. ix. ^ 
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pareiitly as ready at his command as an eloquent 
and well-known English Attorney-General. Nay, the 
tears seem to have been marked down, as it were, upon 
his brief. “ ^fy feelings prevent my saying more,” he 
declares in his defence of Publius Sylla. “ I weep 
wliile I make the appeal ”—“ I cannot go on for teal’s " 
—he repeats towards the close of that fine oration in 
behalf of Milo—the speech that never was spoken. 
Such phrases remind us of the story told of a French 
]>reacher, whose manuscripts were found to have mar¬ 
ginal stage directions: “ Here lake out your handker¬ 
chief —“ here cry—if possible.” But such were held 
to bo the legitimate adjuncts of Roman onitory, and it 
is quite possible to conceive that the advocate, like 
more than one motlem tragedian who could be named, 
entered so thoroughly into the spirit of the part that 
the tears flowed quite naturally. 

A far less legitimate weapon of oratory—ofTonsivo 
and not defensive—was the bitter and coarse person¬ 
ality in which he so frequently indulged. Its use was 
hold perfectly lawful in the Roman forum, whether in 
political debate or in judicial pleadings, and it was 
sure to be highly relished by a mixed audience. There 
is DO reason to suppose that Cicero had recourse to it 
in any unusual degree; but employ it ho did, and 
most unscrupulously. It was not only private charac¬ 
ter that he attacked, as in the case of Antony and 
Clodius, but even poi-sonal defects or peculiarities were 
made the subject of bitter ridicule. He did not hesi¬ 
tate to season his harangue by a sarcasm on the cast 
in the prosecutor's eye, or the wen on the defendant’s 
neck, and to direct the attention of the court to these 
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points, as tliougli they wci'c corroborative evi«lence of 
a moral ileformity. The most conspicuous instance 
of this practice of his is in the invective which lie 
launched in the Senate against Piso, who luid made a 
fijieech ivth-cting upon liim. Pefen'ing to Cicero’s exile, 
he had made that sore subject doubly sore by declaring 
that it was not Cicero’s unpopularity, so much ns his 
unfortunate jirojiensity to bad veise, which Imcl been the 
Ciiusc of it. A jingling line of his to the elVoct that 

“llie gown wins grainier triuinj>hs than the swonl”* 

had been thought to be pointed against the recent 
victories of Pompey, and to have provoked him to tise 
his iiifluema; to get rid of the author. I>ut this an¬ 
notation of Cicero’s poetry had not been IMso’s only 
oflcnce. lie Itad been consul at the time of the exile, 
and had given vent, it may ho remeinheix>d, to the 
witticism tliat the “saviour of Itonie’’ miglit save the 
city a second time hy hi.s iilrsence. Cicero was not 
the man to forget it. The heginning of liis attack 
on Piso is lost, hut there is quite enough remaining. 
Piso was of a swarthy complexion, approaching pro¬ 
bably to the negro type, “Beast”—is the term hy 
which Cicero addresses liiin. “ Beast! there is no 
mistaking the evidence of that .slavo-like hue, those 
bristly cheeks, those discoloured fangs. Your eyes, 
your brows, your face, your whole aspect, are tho tacit 
index to your 80ul.”t 

• “ Cedant nmia togro, concednt laurca lingnre.” 

+ Such flowers of cloitueiico are not encoumged at tho modern 
liar. But they were common enough, even in tho English law- 
courts, in former times, ifr Attoniey-Geuoral Coke’s language 
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It is not possible, within the compass of these pages, 
to give even the briefest account of more than a few of 
the many causes (they are twenty-four in number) in 
which the speeches made by Cicero, either for the 
prosecution or the defence, have beei» preserved to us. 
Some of them liave more attraction for the English 
reader than others, either from the facts of the case 
being more interesting or more easily understood, or 
from their aftbrxling more opportunity for the display 
of the speaker’s powers. 

Fox had an intense admiration for the speech 
in defence of Cmlius. The opinion of one who was 
no mean orator himself, on his gi’cat Eoman predeces¬ 
sor, may bo wortli quoting :— 

“Argumentative contention is not what he excels in; 
and he is never, I think, so happy as when he has an op^ 
iwrtunity of exhibiting a mixture of philosophy and pleas- 
entry, aud especially when he can interpose anecdotes and 
references to the authority of the eminent characters in the 
history of his own cotmtry. No man appeals, indeed, to 
have had such a real respect for authority os he ; and there¬ 
fore when he speaks on that subject he is always natural 
and earnest.” * 


to Raleigh at his trial—“Thou viper 1"—comes quite up to 
Cicero’s. Perhaps the Irish House of Parliamout, while it ex¬ 
isted, furnished the choicest modern specimens of this style of 
oratory. Mr O’Flnnngan, in his ‘ Lives of the Lonl Chancellors 
of Irclond,’ tells us that o member for Galway, attacking an 
opponent when he know that his sister was present during the 
debate, denounced the whole family—“from tlio toothless old 
hag that is now grinning in the gallery, to the white-livered 
scoundrel that is shiveriug on the floor.” 

• Letter to G. Wakefield—Coirespoudcnce, p. 86, 
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There io aiiecdjtc uuJ ploasantrv pnonyh in tliis 
particular omtioii; but tiio .scainlals of Ivoman society 
of that day, into which the defence of Cadius was 
obliged to enter, are not the most edifying subject 
for ajiy readers. Cadiu-s was a yoting man of “cijnes- 
trian ” nmk, wlio had been a kind of ward of Cicero’s, 
and must have given him a'gootl deal of trouble by 
Iris profligate habits, if the guardianslnj) was anything 
more tlian nominal. Hut in this particular case the 
accusation brought agaiii.st liim—of trying to murder 
an amba.ss;idor from Kgypt by means of biivd assassins, 
and tlien to ])oison the lady who bad lent him the 
money to ])ribe tliem with — was probably untrue. 
Clodia, the lady in cjuestion, wa.s the worthy sister of tlie 
notorious Clodivis, and iKirc as evil a i-eputation as it 
was possible for a woman to l>ear in the corrupt society 
of Koine—which is saying a grc*at deal. She is tlio 
real mover in llic case, though another enemy of 
Ciulius, the son of a man whom he liad himself brought 
to trial for bribery, was tlie ostensible prosecutor. 
Cic<TO, tlieivfore, throughout the whole of his speech, 
aims tin; hitter shafts of his wit and elo(|uence at 
Chslia. His brilliant invective.s agjiiiist thi.s lady, wlio 
was, as be pointedly said, “not only noble but notori¬ 
ous,” an; not de.sirablo to quote. Hut the opening of 
the Kj)cech is in the advocJite’s best style. The trial, 
it seems, took place on a public holiday, when it Wius 
not usual to take any cause unless it were of pressing 
importance. 

“If any spectator be hero present, gentlemen, who 
knows nothing of our laws, our courts of justice, or 
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onr national customs, lie -will not fail to wonder wliat 
can be the atrocious nature of this case, that on a day 
of national festival and public holiday like this, when 
all other business in the Forum is suspended, this 
single trial should be going on ; and he will entertain 
no <loubt but that the accused is charged with a crime 
of such enormity, that if it were not at once taken 
cognisance of, the constitution itself would he in peril. 
And if ho heard tliat there was a law which enjoined 
tljat in the case of seditious and disloyal citizens who 
should take up arms to attack the Senate-house, or use 
violence against the magistrates, or levy war against 
the commonwealth, inquisition into the matter should 
be made at once, on the very thiy ;—he would not find 
fault with such a law: he would only ask the nature 
of the charge. But when he heartl that it was no such 
atrocious crime, no treasonable attempt, no violent out¬ 
rage, which formed the subject of this trial, but that a 
young man of brilliant abilities, hard-working in pul)- 
lic life, and of popular character, was hero accused by 
the sou of a man whom ho had himself once prosecuted, 
and was still prosecuting, and that all a bad woman’s 
wealth and influence was being used against him,— 
ho might take no exception to the filial zeal of Atra- 
tiiius j but he would surely say that woman’s infamous 
revenge should be baffled and punished. ... I can 
excuse Atratinus ^ as to the other parties, they deserve 
neither excuse nor forbearance.” 

It was a strange story, the case for the prosecution, 
especially as regarded the alleged attempt to poison 
Clodia. The poison was given to a friend of Ctelius, 
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he wa-s to "ivc it to some slaves ol' Chulia whom lie 
was to meet at certain baths freiinenleJ by lier, ami 
they were in some way to administer it. Ihit tiie slaves 
betrayed the secret ; and the lady ejiiployed certain 
gay ami profligate young men, who were hangers-on 
of her own. to conceal tbemstdves somewlierc in the 
baths, and pounce upon Cadius’s emissary with the 
poi.son in his po.sse.ssion. But this scheme was sjiid 
to have failed. Clodia’.s detectives had rushed from 
their place of concealment too soon, and the bearer of 
the poi-sou es<aipftd- The counsel for the prisoner 
makes a great point of this. 

“ Why, ’tis the ciita.strophe of a stage-play—nay, of 
a hurhisfjue \ when no moro artistic solution of the 
plot can be invented, the hero escapes, the bell rings, 
a„d_tbe curtain falls 1 For I ask why, when Licinius 
was there trembling, hesitating, retreating, trying to 
escape—why that lady’s body-guaiti let him go out ot 
their haixlsl Were they afraid lest, so many against 
one, siicli stout champions against a single helples.s 
man, frighteneil as he was and fierce as they were, 
they could not master him ? I should like exceedingly 
to SCO them, those curled and scented youths, the 
bosoin-friemls of this ricli and noble lady ; those stout 
men-at-arms wlio were posted Vjy their she-c;iptain in 
this ambuscade in the baths. And I should like to 
ask them how they hid themselves, and where? A 
^)alh?—'vhy, it must rather have l>cen a 'Irojan horse, 
which bore within its womb this bund of invincible 
heroes who w’cnt to war for a woman ! I would make 
them answer this question,—why they, being so many 
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and so hravo, did not either seize tliis slight stripling, 
wliom you see before you, where he stood, or overtake 
him when he fled ? They will hardly bo able to ex¬ 
plain themselves, I fancy, if they get into that witness- 
box, however clever and witty they may be at the 
banquet,—nay, even eloquent occasionally, no doubt, 
over their wine. But the air of a court of justice is 
somewhat dirterent from that of the banquet-hall • tlie 
benches of this court are not like the couches of a 
supper-table; tlie array of this jury presents a differ¬ 
ent spectacle from a company of revellers; nay, the 
broad glare of sunshine is harder to face than the 
glitter of the lamps. If they venture into it, I shall 
have to strip them of their pretty conceits and fools’ 
gear. But, if they will be ruled by me, they will be¬ 
take themselves to anotlior trade, \rin favour in another 
quarter, flaunt themselves elsewhere than in this court. 
Let them carry their bravo looks to their lady there; 
let them lord it at her expense, cling to her, lie at her 
feet, bo her slaves; only lot them make no attempt 
upon the life and honour of an innocent man.” 

The satellites of Clodia could scarcely have felt com¬ 
fortable mider this withering fire of sarcasm. The 
speaker concluded with an apology—much required— 
for his client's faults, as those of a young man, and a 
promise on his behalf—on the faith of an advocate— 
that he would behave better for the future. He 
wound up the whole with a point of sensational 
rhetoric which was common, os has been said, to 
the Roman bar os to our own—an appeal to the 
jurymen as fathers. He pointed to the aged father of 
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the clefonclant, leaning in the most appiTtvi ^l altitmle 
upon the shouhler of his son. Either tliis, or the want 
of evidence, or the eloipience of the jileader, hud its 
due effect. Cadius was triumphajitly accjuittcMl •, and 
it is a j)roof that tlie young man wa*: not wholly gnjce- 
less, that he rest* afterwanls to high pvihlic oflice, and 
never forgot liis obligations to liis eloquent counsel, to 
W’honi lie continued a stanch friend. He must have 
ha<i good abilities, for he was honoured with frequent 
letters from Cicc-ro when the latter was governor of 
Cilicia. He ki-pt up some of his extravagant tastes ; 
for when he was ylulile (which invtdved the taking 
upon liim the expense of certain gladiatorial and wild- 
lx;;ist exhihition.-^), ho wrote to beg hi.s friend to send 
him out of his province some panthers for his show’. 
Cicero complied with the request, and took the oppor¬ 
tunity, so chamcte^i^tic of him, of lauding his own ad¬ 
ministration of Cilicia, and making a kind of pun at 
the same time. “ I have given onlers to the hunters 
to SCO about the jtanthers; but panthere are very scarce, 
and the few there are complain, people say, that in the 
w'holo province there are no tmps laid for anylKwly but 
for them." Catching and .skinning the unfortunate 
provincials, which had been a favourite sport with 
governors like Vorres, had been ejuito done away with 
in Cilicia, wo are to understand, under Cicero's rule. 

His defence of Ligariu.-^, who was impeached of trea¬ 
son against the state in the person of C<e8ar, as having 
borne arms against him in his African campaign, has 
also been deservoilly admiretl. There was some courage 
in Cicero’s undertaking his defence; as a known parti- 
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sail of Ponipey, lie was treading on dangerous and 
delicate ground, Ciusar was dictator at the time; and 
the case seems to liave been tried before him as the 
sole judicial authority, without pretence of the inter¬ 
vention of anything like a jury. The defence—if de¬ 
fence it may be Cidled—is a remarkable instance of the 
common appeal, not to the merits of the case, but to 
the feelings of the court. After making out what case 
he couhl for his client, the advocate as it were throws 
lip his brief, and rests upon the clemency of the judge. 
Ciesar himself, it must be remembered, had begun 
public life, like Cicero, as a pleader: and, in the opin¬ 
ion of some competent judges, such ns Tacitus and 
Quintilian, had bid fair to be a close rival. 

“ I have pleaded many causey, Cu’sar—some, in¬ 
deed, in association with yourself, w’hilo your public 
career spared you to the courts; hut surely I never 
yet used language of tliis sort,—‘ Pardon him, sirs, ho 
has otfended: he has made n false step: ho did not 
think to do it; ho never will again.’ This is language 
wo use to a father. To tlie court it must be,—‘ He 
did not do it: he never contemplated it: the evidence 
is false ; the charge is fabricated.’ If you tell me you 
sit but as the judge of the fact in this case, Cjcsar,—if 
you ask me whore and when he served against you,—I 
am silent; I will not now dwell on the extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances, which oven before a judicial tribunal might 
have their weight. "We take this course before a judge, 
but I am here pleading to a father. ‘ I have erred—I 
have done wrong, I am sorry: I take refuge in your 
clemency; I ask forgiveness for my fault; I pray you, 
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pardon me.’ . . . There is nothing so popular, htdieve 
nje, sir, as kindness; of all your many virtues none 
wins men’s aduiirdtion and their love like mercy. In 
nothing do men reach so near the gods, as when they 
can give life and safety to mankind. Fortune has 
given you nothing more glorious than the power, your 
own nature can supply nothing more noble than the 
will, to spare and paixlon wherever you can. The case 
perhajKS demands a longer advocacy—your gracious 
disposition feels it too long already. So I make an 
end, preferring for my cause that you sliould argue 
with your own heart, than that I or any other should 
arg\ie with you. I will urge nothing more than this, 
—the gmcc which you shall extend to my client in his 
absence, will be felt as a l)oon by all here present.” 

The great conqueror was, it is said, visibly affected 
by the a))pca1, and Ligarius was pardoned. 


CUAPTEIl VIII. 

MINOR CIIARACTKRISTICS. 

Not content with his triumphs in prose, Cicero had 
always an ambition to bo a poet. Of Ins attempts in 
this way we have only some imperfect fragments, 
scattered here and there through his other works, 
too scanty to form any judgment upon. His poetical 
ability is apt to bo unfairly measured by two lines 
which his opponents were very fond of quoting and 
laughing at, and which for that reason have become 
the best known. But it is obvious that if Wordsworth 
or Tennyson were to bo judged solely by a lino or two 
picked out by an unfavonnvblo reviewer —say from 
‘ Peter Bell’ or from the early version of the ‘ Miller’s 
Daughter’ —posterity would have a very mistaken 
appreciation of their merits. Plutarch and the younger 
Pliny, who had seen more of Cicero’s poetry than wo 
have, thought highly of it. So ho did himself; hut 
so it was his nature to think of most of his oAvn per¬ 
formances ; and such an estimate is common to other 
authors besides Cicero, though few announce it so 
openly. Montaigne takes him to task for this, with 
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more v’it, perhaps, than fairness. “ It is no gi-eid 
fault to write poor verses j but it is a fault not to be 
able to see how unworthy such poor verses were of his 
reputation.” Voltaire, on tlie other hand, who was 
perhaps as good a judge, thought there was “nothing 
more beautiful ” tlmu some of the fniguients of his 
p<»em on ‘ Marius,’ who wa.s the ideal hero of his 
yovjtli. Perhaps the very fact, however, of none of his 
poems having been preserved, is some ajgument that 
such poetic gift as he had was mther facility than 
genius. He wrote, besides this poem on ‘ Marius,’ a 
‘ IlUtory of my Consulship,’ and a ‘ llistorj- of my Own 
Times,’ in verse, and some tinnslatioiis from Homer. 

He had no notion of what otlier men called relaxation: 
ho found his own relaxation in u change of work. He 
excuse-s himself in one of his orations for tlii.s strange 
taste, as it would seem to the indolent and luxurious 
Roman nobles with whom ho was so une(jually yoked. 

“ Who after all shall blame me, or who Itas any 
right to be angry with me, if the time which is not 
grudged to others for managing their private business, 
for attending public games and festivals, for pleiusures 
of any other kind,—nay, even for very rest of mind 
and bo<ly,—the time which others give to convivial 
meetings, to the gaming-table, to the tennis-court,— 
this much I take for myself, for tlie resumption of my 
favourite studies?” 

In this indefatignblo appetite for work of all kinds, 
he reminds us of no modem politician so much as of 
Sir George Comcwall Lewis; yot he would nut have 
altogether agreed with him in thinking that life wo\ild 
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be very tolerable if it were not for its amusements. 
He was, as we have seen, of a naturally social disposi¬ 
tion. “ I like a dinner-party,” he says in a letter to 
one of his friends, “ where I can say just what comes 
uppermost, and turn my sighs ami sorrows into a hearty 
laugh. 1 doubt whether you are much better yourself, 
when you can laugh as you did even at a philosopher. 
When the man asked—‘ Whether anybody wanted to 
know anything?’ you said .you had been wanting to 
know all day when it would be dinner-time. The 
fellow expected you to say yon wanted to know 
how many worlds there were, or something of that 
kind."* 

He is said to have been a great laugher. Indeed, ho 
confesses honestly that the sense of Immour was very 
powerful witli him — “I am wonderfully taken by 
anything comic,” ho writes to one of his friends. Ho 
reckons humour also as a useful ally to the orator. 
“ A happy jest or facetious turn is not only pleasant, 
but also highly useful occasionally;” but ho adds that 
this is an accompHsliment which must conic naturally, 
and cannot be taught under any possible 8ystem.+ 
There is at least sufficient evidence that ho was much 
given to making jokes, and some of them which have 
come down to us would imply that a Roman audience 
was not very critical on this point There is an air 
of gravity about all courts of justice which probably 

• These professional philosophers, at literary dinner-parties, 
offered to disenas and answer any question propounded by the 
company. 

t De Orat. II. 64. 
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makes a very faint amount of jocularity hailoil as a 
relief. Ev« n in an English law-court, a joke from the 
bar, much more from the hen*'h. iloos not necil to he 
of any remarkahle brilliancy in onlei to he secmv of 
nising a laugh; anti we may fairly Mippose ihiil the 


wimc wa.s the case at Kmue. 


Cicero’s jokes were fro- 


<iucntly nothing more than puns, which it w.»uhl he 
impossihle, even if it were worth while, to reproduce 
to an English ejir. Perhaps the best, or at all events 
the most intelligible, is his retort to Ilortensius during 
the trial of Verres. The latter was saiil to have fee<l 


his counsel out of his Sicilian spoils—especially, there 
was a figure of a sphinx, of some artistic value*, which 
lia<l found its way fnnn the house of the cx-govenior 


into that of Ilortensius. 


Cicc-ro was j)ultirrg a witne.s.s 


througli a cross-examination of which hU opponent 
coJild not see the l>earing. “ I do nut understand all 
this,” .said Ilortensius; “ I urn no hand at .solving rid¬ 
dles.” “That is strange, too,” rejoine .1 Ciccio, “ when 
you have a sphinx at home.” In the same trial 
he condescended, in the initlst of that burning elo¬ 
quence of wliich we have spoken, to make two puns on 
the defendant’s name. The word “ Verrcji* had twt) 
meanings in the old Latin tongue: it signified a “ hoar- 
pig,” and also a “broom” or “sweeping-brush.” One 
of Verre-s’s friends, who either was or had tho reputa¬ 
tion of being a Jew, had tried to get the management 
of the prosecution out of Cicero’s hand.s. “ hat ha.s 
a Jew to do with fjork ? ” asked the orator. Speaking, 
in the course of the same trial, of the way in which 
tho governor had made “requisitions” of all tho most 
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valuable works of art throughout the island, “ the 
broo)/}^’ said he, “ swept clean.” He did not disdain 
the comic element in poetry more than in prose; for 
we find in Quintilian * a quotation from a punning 
epigram in some collection of such trifles which in his 
time bore Cicero’s name. Tiro is said to have collected 
and j)ublislied three volumes of his master’s good 
things after his death; but if they w’ere not better than 
tliose which have come down to us, as contained in his 
other writings, there has been no gi-eat loss to literature 
in Tiio’s ‘ Ciceronianm’ He knew one secret at least 
01 a successful humourist in society : for it is to 
him that wo owe the first authoritative enunciation of 
a rulo which is universally admitted — “ that a jest 
never has so good an effect as when it is uttered with 
a serious countenance." 

Cicero had a wonderful admiration for the Greeks. 
“ I am not ashameil to confess,” he writes to his 
brother, “ especially since my life and career have been 
such that no suspicion of indolence or want of energy 
CJin rest upon me, that all my own attainments are due 
to those studies and those accomplishments which have 
been handed down to us in the literary treasures and 
the philosophical systems of the Greeks.” It was no 
moro rhetorical outburst, when in his defence of 
Valerius Flaccus, accused like Verres, whether truly or 
falsely, of corrupt administration in his province, ho 
thus introduced the deputation from Athens and Laco- 
dmmou who appeared as witnesses to the character of 
Ills client. 

* * Libellus Jocnlaris’Quint, viii. 0. 
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“Athenians are here t<wiay, amongst whonj 
tion, learning, religion, agriculture, public law and jus¬ 
tice, ha<l their birth, and whence thej’ have been dis- 
Beininated over all the world: for the possession of 
whose city, on account of its exceeding beauty, even 
go<ls are said to have contended : which is of such an- 
ti'puty, that she is said to have bred her citizens within 
hei^C'lf, and the same soil is termed at once their mo¬ 
ther, their nurse, and their coiJiitr)’; whose importance 
and influence is such that the name of Greece, though 
it has lost much of its weight ami power, still holds 
its place by virtue of the renown of this single city.” 

He harl forgotten, perhaps, as an orator is allowed to 
forget, that in the very same speech, when his object Wiis 
to discredit the accusers of his client, he had said, what 
w’as very commonly said of the Greeks at Home, that 
they were u nation of liars. There were excellent men 
among tliein, he allowed—thinking at the imunent of the 
counter-evidence which he had ready for thedefeiidant— 
but he goes on to make tins sweeping declaration 

“ I will Kiy this of the whole race of tlie Gix*eks ; I 
gaant them literary genius, I grant them skill in vari¬ 
ous accomplisliiueuts, I do not deny them elegance in 
conversation, acuteness of intellect, lluent oratory; 
to any otlier high qualities they may claim I make no 
objection : but the sacred obligation that lies upon a 
witness to speak the truth is what that nation has 
never regarded.” * 

There was a certain proverb, ho went on to say, 

“ Lend rno your evidence,” implying—“ and you shall 

* Defence of VaJ. Flaccus, c. 4. 

A. 0. vol. ix. 
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have mine wlicn you want it;” a Greek proverb, of 
course, and men knew these three words of Greek who 
knew 110 Greek besides. What ho loved in the Greeks, 
then, was rather the grandeur of tlieir literature and 
the charm of their social qualities (a strict regard for 
truth is, unhappily, no indispensable ingredient in tliis 
last); ho had no respect whatever for their national 
character. The orator was influenced, jierhaps, most 
of all by his intense reverence for the Athenian De¬ 
mosthenes, whom, as a master in his art, he imitated 
and wcllnigh worshipped. The appreciation of his 
own powers which every able man has, and of which 
Cicero had at least his share, fades into humility when 
he comes to speak of his great model. “ Absolutely 
perfect,” he calls him in one place; and again in an¬ 
other, “What I have attempted, Demosthenes has 
achieved.” Yet he felt also at times, wdien the fervour 
of genius was strong within him, that there was an 
ideal of eloquence enshrined in his own inmost mind, 
“ which I can ho says, “ but which I never knew 
to exist in any man.” 

He could not only write Greek as a scholar, but 
seems to have spoken it with considerable ease and 
fluency; for on one occasion he made a speech in that 
language, a condescension which some of his friends 
thought derogatory to the dignity of a Homan. 

From the Greeks ho learnt to appreciate art. How 
far his taste was really cultivated in this respect is 
difficult for us to judge. Some passages in his letters 
to Atticus might lend us to suspect that, as Disraeli 
concludes, he was rather a collector than a real lover 
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of art. ITis appeals to liis friend to buy uji for bini 
everytliing an.l anything, an.l his surrender of himself 
cntiixly to Attiou-s’s Judgment in such imreho^ses, do 
not bespeak a hi;.'bly critical taste. In a h-tter to an¬ 
other friend, he seems to s;iy that he only bought 
statuary ;is “ furniture ” for the gymnjLsium at his 
eounlry-.seat; and he coni]ilains that four lignro.s of 
JJaechanals, which (his frieml ha.l just bought forhim, 
had co.st more than he wouhl i-are to give for all the 
shitucs that ever wort- made. On the other hand, 
when he comes to de;d with Verre.s’s wln.le.sale plunder 
nt j)ainting8 and statues in Sicily, he talks about tho 
several works with coiisidembh' enthusiasm. Kither 
he really understood his subject, or, like an able advu- 
uite, he had thonjughly got up liis brief. Tint tho 
art-notices which arc scattered through hi.s works show 
a consideniblc acquaintance with tl>e artist-world of 
hi.s day. lie tells u.s, in liis own ailmirablc style, the 
story of Xeiixi.s, and the selection which he made from 
all tho bejiuties of Crotona, ijj order to combine their 
several points ol‘ perfection in his portKiit of Helen ; 
he refers more than once, an<l always in lang\tage 
which implies an appreciation of the artist, to the 
works of J*hi<lias, especially tliat which is siud to have 
cost him his life—the .shield of Minena; ami ho dis- 
fus.ses, though it is but by way of illustration, tho 
compaiativo points of merit in tho statues of Calamis, 
and ^[yrou, and Polyclctus, and in tlie paintings of tho 
earlier schools of ^Jouxis, Polygnotus, and Timnntlies, 
with their four primitive colours, ns compared with 
the more fmislied schools of Protogeiies and Apelles, 



CHAPTER IX. 

CICKHO'S CORKF>;PONI)h;N’CE. 

L ATTICITS. 

It scorns wonderful liow, in the midst of nil his work, 
Cicero found time to keep up such a voluminous 
correspondence. Something like eight hundred of his 
letters still remain to us, and tliero were whole volumes 
of them long prosorved which are now lost,* to say 
nothing of the very many which may never have 
been thought worth preserving. The secret lay in his 
wonderful energy and activity. Wo find liim writing 
letters before day-break, during the service of his 
meals, on his journeys, and dictating them to an 
amanuensis as he walked up and down to take needful 
exercise. 

His correspondents were of almost all varieties of 
position and character, from Cfcsar and Pompey, the 
great men of the day, down to his domestic servant 

• Collections of his letters to Cssar, Bmtus, Cornelius Nopos 
tho historian, Hirtius, Pansn, and to his son, are knouni to have 
existed. 
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and secretary, Tiro. Amongst thoin ^vere riih ami 
ease-loving Lpieureaus like Atticiis and P;otus, and 
even men of j»lea.sare like Cadius: griivc Stoics like 
Cato, eager jiatriols like Bnitus and Cassius, authors 
such as Cornelius Xepos and Lucceius the historians, 
Varro the granini.iiiaii, and Melius the poet; men \vhi> 
dabbled with liti^rature in a gentlejnan-like way, like 
Ifirtius and Apjuiis, anrl the accoinplishe<l literaiy* 
critic uml patron of the day — himself of no nieaji 
reputation as poet, onitor, and historian—Cains Asiuiu.s 
Pollio. Cicero's versatile powere found no dillieulty 
in .suiting the contents of his own letters to the variou.s 
ta.stes and intei-ests of hi.s friend.s. Sometimes he 
sends to his corresjHunh-nt what was in fact a political 
journal of the day—ratlier oiie-.siiled, it must Ik; con- 
leivsed, a.s all politiral journals are, but furnishing us 
with items of intelligence which throw light, as nothing 
else can, on the history of tho.se latter days of the 
Pepuhlic. Sumetimc.s he jots down the mere gossip 
of his l.ist dinner-party; sometimes he notices tho 
speculations of the hist new theorist in philosophy, or 
discusses wth a literary friend some pliilological ques- 
titjii—tlie latter l>eing a study in which lie was very 
Ibnd of dahhling, though with little success, for tho 
science of language was as yet unknown. 

His chief correspondent, as has been said, was his 
old school-fellow and wmstant friend through life, 
Pomponius Atticus. The letters addressed to him 
which still remain to us cover a period of twenty-four 
years, with a few occasional interruptions, and tho 
corro.>»p<uidenco only ceased with Cicero’s death. Tho 
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iVtheiiianised Homan, though he had dclibemtely with¬ 
drawn himself from the distracting factions of his 
native city, which l»e seldom revisited, kept on tho 
best terms with tlie leaders of all parties, and seems 
to have taken a very lively interest, though merely in 
tlio character of a looker-on, in the political events 
which crowded so fast upon each other during the fifty 
years of his voluntary expatriation. Cicero's lettoi-s 
were to him what an English newspaper would be 
now to an English gentleman who for his own reasons 
preferred to reside in Paris, without foi^wearing liis 
national interests and symjiathies. At times, when 
Cicero was more at leisui-e, and avhon messengers were 
handy (for wo have to rememher that there was nothing 
like our modern post), Cicero would despatch one of 
these letters to Atticus daily. We have nearly four 
hundred of tliein in all. They are continually gar¬ 
nished, oven to the point of atVectation, with Greek 
quotations and phrases, partly perhaps in compliment 
to his friend’s Athenian tastes, and partly from tho 
writer’s own passion for the language. 

So much reference has been made to thorn through- 
out the previous biographical sketch,—for they supply 
us with some of tho most important materials for 
Cicero’s life and times,—that it may be sufficient to 
give in this place two or three of the shorter as speci¬ 
mens of the collection. One which describes a visit 
which ho received from Julius Csesar, already dictator, 
in his countiy-houso near Puteoli, is interesting, as 
alTovding a glimpse behind the scenes in those'mo¬ 
mentous days when no one knew exactly whether tho 
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grait captain was to turn out a patriot or a conspirator 
against the liberties of Koine. 

“ To tliink that I should luwe liad such a tremen¬ 
dous visitor ! But never mind ; for all went off very 
jjhMsantly. But when he arrived at Philipjuis’s house* 
on tlic evening of the second day of the Saturnalia, 
the place was so full of soldiers that they could hanlly 
find a sj)are table for Ciesar himself to dine at. There 
were two thousand men. Kcally I was in a state of 
perplexity as to what was to be done next day : but 
Barba Cassius «ime to iny aid,—ho supj)lied mo with 
a guaixl. They pitched their tents in the grounds, and 
the house was protected. He shiyed witli riiilijipus 
until one o’clock on the third day of the Saturnalia, 
and would sec no one. Going over accounts, 1 sujipose, 
with Balbus. Then lie walked on the sea-shore. After 
two ho had a bath: then he li.stened to some versos on 
^ramurrn, without moving a muscle of bis countenance: 
then drcvssed.t and fuit down to dinner. Ho had taken 
a precautionary emetic, and therefore ate and drank 
heartily and unrestrainedly. We liad, I assure you, u 
very gowl dinner, ond well served; and not only that, 
but 

‘ The feiLst of reason and the flow of soul ’J 

besides. Ili.s suite were abundantly supplied at threo 
other tables: the frcediuen of lower rank, and even 

* ThU was dose U> Cicero’s villa, on tho coast 

+ Literally, “ he got himself oiled.” The emetic was a disgust¬ 
ing practice of Uomno Uni vioanls who were afraid of indigestion. 

X 'Hie venu which Cicero quotes from Lucilius is fairly equiva¬ 
lent to thli. 
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the slavCvS, were well token care of. The higher class 
liiiJ really an elegant ontertoininent. Well, no need to 
make a long story; we found we were both ‘Hesh and 
blood.’ Still ho is not the kind of guest to whom you 
would saj'—‘ ^ow do, pray, take ns in your way on 
your return.’ Once is enough. We had no conversa¬ 
tion on business, but a good deal of literary talk. In 
short, he seemed to be much pleased, and to enjoy 
himself. He sj\id he .should stay one day at Puteoli, 
and another at Baiaj. So here you have an account of 
tliis visit, or rather quartering of troops upon mo, 
which I tlisliked the thoughts of, but which really, as 
1 have S5\id, gave me no annoyance. I shall stay hero 
a little longer, then go to my house at Tusculuni. 
When Cscsar pasised Bolabella’s villa, all the troops 
formed up on the right and left of his horse, which 
they did nowhere else.* I heanl that from Nicias.” 

In the following, he is anticipating a visit from his 
friend, and from the lady to whom ho is betrothed. 

“ 1 had a delightful visit from Ciucius on the 30th 
of January, before daylight. For he told mo that you 
Avere in Italy, and that he was going to send off some 
messengers to you, and would not let them go without 
a letter from me. Not that I have much to write 
about (especially Avhen you aro all but here), except 
to assure you that I am anticipating your arrival with 
the greatest delight. Therefore fly to me, to show your 
oAvn afiection, and to see what affection I bear you. 
Other matters when Ave meet. I have written this in 
a hurry. As soon as ever you arrive, bring all your 

* Probably by way of salute ; or possibly as a precaution. 
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people to iny house. You will gratify mo vcr}’ much 
by coming. You will see how woiulorfully well Tyr- 
rannio has arranged my hooks, tlic remains of which 
are much better than I liad thought. And I shoidd 
he very glad if you could send me u couple of your 
library clerks whom Tyrrannio could make use of as 
binders, and to help him in other ways ; and tell tliem 
to bring some parchment to make indices—syllabuses, 
I believe you (Jreeks call them. But this only if quite 
convenient to yoiL But, at any rate, Ijc sure you como 
youreclf, if you can make any stay in our paiis, and 
bring Pilia with you, for that is but fair, and TuUia 
wishe.s it mucli. Upon my word you have bouglit 
a very fine place. I hear that your gladiators figlit 
capitally. If you had cared to hire them out, j’ou 
might have cleare<l your expenses at these two last 
public shows. But we can talk about this hereafter. 
Be sure to come; and do your best about Ibe clerks, 
if you love me.” 

The liomaii gentleman of elegant and accomplished 
tastes, keeping a troop of private gladiators, and think¬ 
ing of hiring them out, to our notions, is a curious 
combination of character; but the taste was not essen¬ 
tially more brutal than the prize-ring and the cock¬ 
fights of the lust century. 

II. PyCTUS. 

Another of Cicero’s favourite correspondents was 
Papirius Pajtus, who seems to have lived at homo at 
case, and taken little port in the political tumults of 
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l»is day. Like Atticus, ho was an Epicurean, and 
tliought more of the pleasures of life than of its cares 
and duties. Yet Cicero evidently took gi-cat pleasure 
in his society, and his lettere to him are written in the 
same familiar and genial tone as those to his old school¬ 
fellow. Some of them throw a pleasant light upon 
the social haliits of the ilay. Cicero hud liad some 
friends staying with him at his country-seat at Tus- 
cnluni, to whom, he says, he had been giving lessons 
in oratory. Dolabolla, Ins son-in-law, and Ilirtius, tho 
future consul, were among them. •* They are my 
scholai-s in declamation, and I am theire in dinner¬ 
eating ; for I conclude you have heard (you seem to 
hear everything) that they come to mo to declaim, and 
I go to tlreiu for jlinners. 'Tis all very well for you 
to swear that you cannot entertain mo in such grand 
fashion Jis I am used to, hut it is of uso. . . . Better 
bo victimised by your friend than by your debtors, as 
you have been. After nil, I don’t require such a bau- 
(pict as leaves a gioat waste behind it; a little will do, 
only handsomely served and well cooked. I remember 
your tolling me about a dinner of Pharaea’s—w’ell, it 
need not bo such a late affair as that, nor so grand in 
other respects ; nay, if you persist in giving me one of 
your mother’s old family dinners, I can stand even 
that. My new reputation for good living has reached 
you, I find, before my arrival, and you are alarmed at 
it; but, pray, put no trust in your ante-courses—I 
have given up that altogether. I used to spoil my 
appetite, I remember, upon your oil and sliced sausages. 
. . . One expense I really shall put you to; I must 
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have my warm hath. My other liabiU, I assure you, 
are quite unaltcieJ ; all the rest is joke.” 

Pietus seems to answer liini with the jymic gootl- 
hmnourcd badinage. Balbus, the governor of Africa, 
had been to see him, lie says, and /ic had been content 
with such humble fare as he feared Cicero might 
despise. So mucli, at least, wo may gatlier from 
Cicero’s answer. 

“ Satirical as ever, I see. You say Balbus was con¬ 
tent with very modest fare. You seem to insinuate 
lluit wlien grandees are so ino<lerato, much more ought 
a jjoor ex-consul like myself so to bo. You don’t 
know that I fislicd it all out of your visitor himself, 
for ho came stn^ight to my house on liis landing. The 
very lirst wonls I siiid to liim were, ‘ How did you 
get on with otir friend Bjutu-s?’ He swore lie had 
ne\^r been better entertained. If this referre<l to the 
cliamiB of your conversation, remember, I sludl he 
<]uitc as appreciative a listener as Balbus; hut if it 
ineuiit the good things on tlie table, I must beg you 
will not treat us men of eloquence worse than you do 
a ‘ Lisper.’ ” * 

Tliey cjirry on this Uanter through several letters. 
Cicero regrets that he luis l>een unable os yet to pay 
his threatened visit, when his friend would have seen 
what advances lie had made in gastronomic science. 
Ho was able now to eat through the whole bill of fare 
—“ from tlic eggs to the roll.’* 

“ I [Stoic that used to be] have gone over with my 
whole forces into the camp of Epicurus. You will 

• One of Cicero's piiiw. Ualbus means ‘ Lisper.’ 
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liavo to do with a man wlio can eat, and who knows 
what’s what. Yon know how conceited wo late 
learners are, as the proverb says. You will have to 
nnloarn those little ‘plain dinners’ and makeshifts of 
yours. Wo have made sucli advances in the art, that 
wc have been venturing to invite, more than once, 
your friends Verrius and Camillus (what elegant and 
fastidious gentlemen they are!). But see how auda¬ 
cious wo are getting! I have even given Hirtiu.s a 
dinner—but without a peacock. ^Fy cook could imi- 
hito nothing in his entertainments except tho hot 
soup.” 

Then he hears that his friend is in bed with tho 
gout. 

“I am extremely sorry to hear it, as in duty bound; 
still, I am quite determined to come, that I may seo 
you, and pay my visit,—yes, and have my dinner: for 
I suppose your cook has not got the gout as well." 

Such were the playful epistles of a busy man. But 
oven in somo of theso lightest effusions we see tho 
cares of the statesman showing through. Here is a 
portion of a later letter to the same friend. 

“ I am very much concerned to hear you have given 
up going out to dinner; for it is depriving yourself of 
a groat source of enjoyment and gratification. Then, 
again, I am afraid—for it is as well to speak honestly 
—lest you should unlearn certain old habits of yours, 
and forget to give your own little dinner's. For if for¬ 
merly, when you had good examples to imitate, you 
were still not much of a proficient in that' way, how 
can I suppose you will get on now 1 Spurina, indeed, 
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wh«n I mentioned tlie thing to him, iiml explained 
your previous habits, prove<l to demonstration that 
there would be dmiger to the highest interests of the 
state if you did not return to your old ways in the 
spring. But indeed, my good Pietus, I advise you, 
joking apart, to associate with good fellows, and })leus- 
ant fellows, and men who are fond of you. There i.s 
nothing better worth iiaving in life, nothing that makes 
life more happy. . . . See how 1 employ philo¬ 

sophy to reconcile you to dinner-parties. 'Jake cam 
of your health; and that you will best do by' going 
out to diuner. . . . But don't imagine, a.s you 

love me, that because I write jestingly 1 have thrown 
oflf all anxiety about public allairs. Be a-ssured, my 
dear Patus, that I seek nothing and care for nothing, 
night or day, but liow my country' may be kept 
safe and free. I omit no opportunity of advising, 
planning, or acting. I feel in ray heart that if in 
securing tliis I liave to lay *lown my life, I shall have 
ended it well and honourably.” 

HI. IMS rnoTiiFn qvistvs. 

BeUveen Marcus Cicero and his younger brother 
Quintus there existed a very' sincere and cortlial alVec- 
tion—somewhat warmer, jierhaps, on the side of the 
elder, inusmucU us his wealth and position enabled 
him rather to confer than to receive kindiicssea; the 
rule in such cases being (so cynical philosophers tell 
ns) that the affection is lessened rather than increased 
by tlie feeling of obligation. Ho almost adopted the 
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younger Quintus, his nephew, and had him educated 
with liis own sou; and the two cousins received tlieir 
earlier training togetlier in one or other of ^rarcus 
Cicero’s country-houses under a clever Greek freednian 
(if his, who was an excellent scholar, and—wliat was 
less usual amongst his countrymen, unless Cicero’s 
estimate of them does them great injustice—a very 
honest man, hut, as tlie two boys complained, terribly 
passionate. Cicero liimsolf, however, was the head 
tutor—an office for wliieli, as ho modestly writes, his 
Greek studies fully qualified liim. Quintus Cicero 
behaved ill to his brother after the battle of Pharsalia, 
making what seem to have been very unjust accusa¬ 
tions against him in order to pay court to Caisar; but 
they soon became friends again. 

Twenty-nine of the elder Cicero’s letters to his 
brother remain, written in terms of remarkable kind¬ 
ness and aflection, which go far to vindicate the Roman 
character from a charge which has sometimes been 
brought against it of coldness in these family relation¬ 
ships. Few modem brothers, probably, would write to 
each other in such terms as thc.so:— 

“ Afraid lest your letters bother mol I wish you 
would bother me, and re-bother mo, and talk to mo 
and at mo; for what can give me more pleasiure 1 I 
swear that no muso-strickon rhymester ever reads his 
own last poem >vith more delight than I do what you 
write to mo about matters public or private, town or 
country. Here now is a letter from you full of pleas¬ 
ant matter, but wth this dash of the disagreeable in 
it, that you have been afraid—uay, are even now 
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afraid—of being troublesome to me. I covild (juanel 
with you about it. if that were not a sin. lint if I 
have reason to suspect anything of that sort again, 1 
can only say that I shall always be afraid le.st, when 
we are together, I may be tro\jble>ome to you.” 

Oi' take, ag;iin, the pathetic ajjology which he makes 
for having avoided an interview witli (Quintus in tho.s«! 
lirst days of liLs exile when he was so thorovigldy 
unmanned :— 

“ My brother, my brother, my brother! Did you 
really fear that I was angry, because I sent olf the 
slaves witl)Ovit any letter to you? And did you even 
think that I wa.s unwilling to see you? 1 angry with 
you? Could I po.ssibly he angry with yo\> ? . 

When I miss you, it is not a brother only that I miss. 
To me you have always been the j)leasjjnte.st of com¬ 
panions, a son in dutiful allcction, a father in counsel. 
What pleasure over had I without you, or you with¬ 
out me?” 

Quintus had accompanied Ca-sar on his c.xpcdition 
into Britain os one of hi.s lieutenants, and seems to 
have written liome to his brother some notices of the 
country; to wliich the latter, towonls the end of his 
reply, makes tins nllusiou :— 

“ How delighted I wa.s to get your letter from 
Britain ! I had l)een afraid of the voyage across, 
afraid of the rock-bound coast of the island. The 
other dangers of such a campaign I do not mc^m to de¬ 
spise, but in these there is more to hope than to fear, 
and I have been rather anxiously expecting the result 
than in any real alarm about it. 1 see you have a 
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capital subject to write about. AMmt novel scenery, 
wliat natural curiosities ami remarkable places, what 
strange tribes ami stmnge customs, what a campaign, 
and wliat a commander you have to describe ! I will 
willingly help you in the points you request; and I 
will send you the verses you ask for—though it is 
sending ‘ an owl to Athens,’ * I know.” 

In another letter ho says, “ Only give mo Britain to 
paint with your colours and my own pencil.” But 
eitlier the Britons of those days did not, after all, 
seem to alVord sullicient interest for poem or history, 
or for some other ivason tliis joint literary underhiking, 
which seems once to have been contemplated, was 
never carried out, and wo have missed what would 
beyond doubt have been a higlily interesting volume 
of Sketches in Britain by the brothers Cicero. 

Quintus was a poet, as well ns his brother—nay, a 
better poet, in the latter’s estimation, or at lejist ho 
^7as polite enough to say so more than once. In quan¬ 
tity, at least, if not in quality, the younger must have 
been a formulable rival, for he uTotc, as appears from 
one of these letters, four tragedies in fifteen days— 
possibly tmnslations only from the Greek. 

One of the most remarkable of all Cicero’s lettoi's, 
and perhaps that which does him most credit both ns 
a man and a statesman, is one which he wrote to his 
brother, who was at the time governor of Asia. In¬ 
deed, it is much more than a letter; it is rather a grave 
and carefully weighed paper of instructions on the 
duties of such a position. It is full of sound practical 
* A Greek proverb, equivalent to our ‘coals to Newcastle.' 
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seii.se, and lofty princijdes of stat<;smanship—very 
ditfereiit from tlie piinciple.s which too commonly rviled 
the conduct of Komaii governors abro.id. The province 
whicli liad lulleii to the lot of Quintus Cicero was one 
of the rif hc.st bidonging to the Empire, and which pre¬ 
sented the greatest temptations and the greatest facil- 
itie.s for tlio abuse of power to selfish purjmses. Though 
called .iVsia, it consisted only of the late kingdom of 
Peigamus, an<l liad come »inder the dominion of Koine, 
not by compU'st, as Wiis the case with most of tho 
provinces, but by way of legacy from Attains, the last 
of its kings; who, after murdeiing most of his 
own relations, had named the Roman peojilo as his 
heirs. The seat of government was at Ephesus. Ihe 
population wa.s of a very mixed character, consisting 
partly of true Asiatics, and partly of Asiatic Greeks, 
the descenrlaiits of tlie ohl colonists, and conUiining 
also a large Roman element—inerehunts who were 
there for ptirposes of trade, many of tliem hankers 
and money-lenders, ami speculators who farmed the 
imjKirial tuxes, and were hy no means scrupulous in 
the mutter of fleecing tho provincials. Ihesc latter 
—tlio ‘Kuhlicuni,’ us they were termed—might prove 
ver}' dangerous enemies to any too zealous reformer. 
If tho Roman governor there really wished to do his 
duty, what w’ith the combined servility and double- 
dealing of the Orientals, the proverbial lying of tho 
Greeks, and the grasping injustice of tho Roman 
officials, he hud u very ilifficult part to play. How 
QuintiLS hud been playing it is not quite clear. His 
brotluT, in this admirable letter, assumes that ho had 
.i. c. vol. ix. * 
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done all that was right, and urges him to maintain the 
same course. But tlie advice would hardly have been 
needed if all had gone well hitheilo. 

“ You will find little trouble in holding your subor¬ 
dinates in check, if you can but keep a check upon 
yourself. So long as you resist gain, and plesisure, and 
all other temptations, as I am sure you do, I cannot 
fancy there will be any danger of your not being able 
to check a dishonest merchant or an extortionate col¬ 
lector. For oven the Greeks, when they see you living 
thus, will look upon you as some hero from their old 
annals, or some supernatural being from heaven, come 
down into their province. 

“ I write thus, not to urge you so to act, but that you 
may congratulate yourself upon having so acted, now 
and heretofore. For it is a glorious thing for a man to 
have held a government for three years in Asia, in such 
sort that neither statue, nor painting, nor work of art 
of any kind, nor any temptations of wealth or beauty 
(in all which temptations your province abounds) could 
draw you from the strictest integrity and self-control: 
that your official progresses should have been no cause 
of dread to the inhabitants, that none should bo im¬ 
poverished by your requisitions, none terrified at the 
news of your approach;—^but that you should have 
brought with you, wherever you came, the most hearty 
rejoicings, public and private, inasmuch os every town 
saw in you a protector and not a tyrant—every family 
received you as a guest, not as a plunderer. 

" But in these points, as experience has by this time 
taught you, it is not eno\jgh for you to have these 
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virtuos yi)Ui>«'lt'. liut ytiu must look to it carofully. tljut 
ill tins guar'liaiishi]) nt the provinre not you aloiu-. 
but every oflicer under you, disidiar-^es his iluty to our 
subje<;ts, to our t'ellow-eitizeus, and to tlie state. . . . 
If any of your subonliuates seem gr.i.‘'j)inf' for liis 
own interest, you may venture to bear witli liim so 
long a-s lie niendy neglects tlie rules bv which he ought 
to be jiersonally bound; never so far as to allow him to 
abu.se for his own gain the power with which you have 
intrusted liiiu to maintain the dignity of his otlico. 
For I do not think it well, especially since the cus¬ 
toms of olTicial life incline so much of lato to laxity 
and corrupt inllueiice, that you should scrutinise too 
closely every abuse, or criticise too strictly everv t»ne 
of your officers, Imt mtlier jilace trust in ea«di in pro- 
jiortion a.s you feel confnlenco in his integrity. 

“ For those wliom the state has assigned you as coni- 
[fanions and a.ssistaiits in publicbusiiiess, yt>u are answer- 
able only within the limits I have just lai<l down ; but 
for those whom you have chosen to a.ssociato with 
yourself us mcmbei-s of your private establi.^binent and 
personal suite, you will be held res^xmsiblc not only for 
all they do, but for all they say. 

“ Your ears sliould be 8uj)f)Osed to hear only what you 
pubH<dy listen to, not to bo open to every secret and 
false whisper for the sake of private gain. Your official 
seal shouhl Ixs not as a mere common tool, but as 
though it ^?ere yourself; not the instniment of other 
men’s wills, but the evidence of your own. Your offi¬ 
cers should bo the agents of your clemency, not of their 
own caprice; and the rcKls aiul axes wdiich they bear 
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should be the emblems of your dignity, not merely of 
your power. In short, the whole province should feel 
that the persons, the families, the reputation, and the 
fortunes of all over whom you rule, are lield by you 
very precious. Let it be well understood that you will 
hold that man as much your enemy who givevS a bribe, 
if it comes to your knowledge, as the man who receives 
it. But no one will offer bribes, if thi.*? bo once made 
<dear, that those who pretend to have influence of this 
kiiul with you have no power, after all, to gain any 
favour for othei-s at your hands. 

“Let such, then, he the foundations of your dignity; 
—first, integrity and self-control on your own part; a 
hecoming behaviour on the part of all about you ; a 
very careful and circumspect selectioji of your intimates, 
whether Greeks or provincials; a grave and firm disci¬ 
pline maintained tliroughout your household. For if 
such conduct befits us in our private and everyday 
relations, it becomes wcllnigh godlike in a govern¬ 
ment of such extent, in a slate of morals so depraved, 
and in a province which presents so many temptations. 
Such a line of conduct and such rules will alone enable 
you to uphold that severity in your decisions and de¬ 
crees which you have employed in some cases, and by 
which wo have incurred (and I cannot regret it) the jeal¬ 
ousy of certain interested parties. , . . You may 
safely use the utmost strictness in the administration 
of justice, so long as it is not capricious or partial, but 
maintained at the same level for all. Yet it will be of 
little use that your own decisions be just and carefully 
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weiglied, unless the same coui'se he pinsuecl by all to 
whom you delegate any jiortion of your judicial autho¬ 
rity. Such hrinne.ss and dignity must he enjplovcd 
as may not only be above partiality, but above the 
suspicion of it. 'I'o this must be addt><l readines-s to 
give audience, Citlrmiess in deciding, care in weighing 
the merits of the ca.se and in silisfying the claims of 
the parties." 

Yet he advises tliat justice should be tempeied with 
leniency. 

“If such modenilion be popular at Konie, where 
there is so much .self-;i.ssertion. such unbrirlletl freedom, 
BO much licence allowed to all men ;—where there are 
BO many courts of appeal open, so mam' means of help, 
where the people have so much power and the Senate 
80 much authority j how grateful beyotid mejisure will 
moderation be in the governor of Asia, a pi-ovinco 
where all that vast number of our fellow-citizens and 
subjects, all those numerous states and cities, hang upon 
one man's nod! where there is no appeal to the tri¬ 
bune, no remedy at law, no Senate, no popiilara-ssembly. 
Wherefore it should be the aim of a great man, and 
one noble by nature and trained by education and 
liberal studies, so to behave himself in the exercise of 
that absolute jjower, as tliat they over whom ho jjre- 
eides should never have cause to wish for any authority 
other than his.” 


IV, TIBO. 


Of all Cicero’s correspondence, his letters to Tiro 
supply tlie most convincing evidence of his natural 
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kilulness of heart. Tiro was a slave ; but this must 
be taken with some explanation. The slaves in a 
household like Cicero’s would vary in position from 
the lowest menial to the important major-domo and 
the confidential secretary. Tiro was of this higher 
class. He had probably been bom and brought up in 
the service, like Eliozer in the household of Abraham, 
and had become, like him, the trusted agent of his 
master and the friend of the whole family. He was 
evidently a person of considerable ability and accom¬ 
plishments, acting as literary amanuensis, and indeed 
in some sort as a domestic critic, to his busy master. 
He had accompanied him to his government in Cilicia, 
and on the return homo had been taken ill, and obliged 
to be left behind at Patne. And this is Cicero’s affec¬ 
tionate letter to him, written from Leucas (Santa 
Maura) the day afterwards :— 

“ I thought I could have borne the separation from 
you better, but it is plainly impossible; and although 
it is of great importance to the honours which I am 
expecting * that I should get to Rome as soon ns pos¬ 
sible, yet I feel I made a great mistake in leaving 
you behind. But as it seemed to be your wish not 
to make the voyage until your health was restored, 
I approved your decision. Nor do I think otherwise 
now, if you nio still of the same opinion. But if here¬ 
after, when you are able to eat as usual, you think 
you can follow mo here, it is for you to decide. I sent 

• Tlio triumph for the victory gained under hia nominal com¬ 
mand over the hill-tribes in Cilicia, during his governorship of 
that province (p. 68). 
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Mario to you, telling him either to join me with you 
as soon as jjossible, or, if you are delayed, to cuiiie 
back here at once. But be assured of this, that if it 
can be so without risk to your health, there is notliing 
I wish so much as to have you with me. Only, if you 
feel it necessar)' for your recovery to stay a little 
longer at Patne, there is nothing 1 wish so much !ia 
for you to get well. If you ^ail at once, you will 
«;atch us at Leucas. But U' you want to get well first, 
take care to secure pleasant companions, hue weather, 
and a good ship. Mind this, my good Tiro, if you 
love me—kt neither Mario’s visit nor this letter hurry 
you. By doing what is best for your own health, you 
will be beat obeying my directions. Consnler these 
points with your usual good sense. I miss you very 
much; but then I love you, and my atl'ection makes 
me wish to see you well, just aa my want of you 
makes me long to see you as soon as possible. But 
the first point is the most important. Above all, 
therefore, take care to get well: of nil your innumer¬ 
able services to me, tliis will be tlio most acceptable." 

Cicero writes to him continually during his o^vn 
journey homewards with the most thoughtful kind¬ 
ness, begs that he will be cautious as to what vessel 
he sails in, and recommends .specially one very careful 
captain. He has left a horse and a mule ready for 
l iiin when ho lands at Brundusium. Tlien ho hears 
that Tiro had been foolish enough to go to a concert, 
or something of the kind, before he was strong, for 
which ho mildly reproves him. He has written to the 
physician to spare no care or pains, and to charge, 
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a])parently, what he pleases. Several of his letters to 
ins friend Atticus, at this date, speak in the most 
anxious and alfectionate terms of tlie serious illness of 
this faitlifid seiTant. Just as he and his party are 
starting from Leucas, they send a note “ from Cicero 
and his son, and Quintus tlie elder and younger, to 
their hest and kindest Tiro.” Then from Eome comes 
a letter in the name of the whole family, wife and 
daughter included :— 

“ Marcus Tullius Cicero, and Cicero the younger, and 
Terentia, and Tullia, and Brother Quintus, and 
Quintus’s Son, to Tiro send greeting. 

“ Although I miss your able and willing service 
every moment, still it is not on my own account so much 
as yours that I am sorry you are not well. But 
as your illness has now taken the form of a quartan 
fever (for so Curius writes), 1 hope, if you take care of 
yourself, you will soon bo stronger. Only bo sure, if 
you havo any kindness for mo, not to trouble yourself 
about anything else just now, except how to get well 
as soon ns may be. I am quite awme how much you 
regret not being with mo ; but everything \^’ill go 
right if you got well. I would not havo you hurry, 
or undergo the annoyance of sea-sickness while you 
are weak, or risk a sea-voyage in winter.” Then he 
tells him all the news from Rome; how there had 
been quite an ovation on his arrival there ; how CjEsar 
was (he thought) growing dangerous to the state; and 
how his own coveted “ triumph ” was still postponed. 
“ All this,” he says, “ T thought you would like to 
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know.” Then he conclude.-?: “Over niid over aguin, 
I l)eg you to take care to get well, ainl to send me a 
letter whenever you have an opportunity. Farewell, 
again and again.” 

Tiro g«)t wrdl, and outlived hi.-i kind master, who, 
very soon after this, prv.sented him with his freedom. 
It is to him that we are said to bo indebted for the 
prescrv.itiun and publication of Cicero’s eoiTcspoml- 
cnce. Ho wrot»i, also, a hiogniphy of him, which 
Plutarch had seen, and of which he probably made 
use in ids own ‘ Life of Cicero,’ but which haS not 
come down to u.s. 

There wa.s another of his hou.sehold for whom 
Cicero had the same atVection. This Wius Sositheus, 
also a slave, but a man, like Tiro, of some consiilerahlc 
(;ducation, whom he employed as his reader. His 
death aflected Cicero quite as the loss of a friend. 
Indeed, hLs anxiety i.s such, that his Homan <lignity 
is almost jishamed of it. “ I grieve,” he says, “more 
than I ought for a mere slave.” Just as one might 
now apologise for making too much fuss about a 
favourite dog; for the slave wa.H looketi upon in 
scarcely a higher light in civiliswl Home. They spoke 
of liim in the neuter gender, as a chattel; ami it w.-cs 
gravely discus-ied, in Ciise of danger in a sUirm at sea, 
which it would be right limt to cast overboan! lo 
lighten the slnp, a valuable horse or an indilfeix'nt 
slave. Horlensius, tlm rival advocate who lias been 
mentione*!, a man of more luxurimis hal>its ami less 
kindly sjiirit than Cicero, wlio was said to feed the 
pet lampreys in liis stews inucli hotter than ho tlicl his 
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slaves, uiul to have shed tears at the death of one of 
these ngly favourites, would have probably laughed at 
Cicero’s concern for Sositheus and Tiro, 

But indeed every glimpse of this kind which Cicero’s 
correspondence aifonls ns gives token of a kindly heart, 
and makes us long to know something more. Some 
have suspected him of a want of filial aflection, owing 
to a somewhat abrupt and curt announcement in a 
letter to Atticus of his father’s death ; and his stanch 
defenders propose to adopt, with iladvig, the reading, 
discessit —“left us,” instead of decessit —“died.” 
There really seems no occasion. Unless Atticus knew 
the father intimately, there was no need to dilate upon 
the old man’s death; and Cicero mentions subsequently, 
in terms quite as brief, the marriage of his daughter 
and the birth of his son—events in which wo are 
assured he felt deeply interested. If any further ex¬ 
planation of this seeming coldness be required, the fol¬ 
lowing remarks of Mr Forsyth are apposite and true :— 

“ The truth is, that what we call sentiment was almost 
unknown to the ancient Romans, in whose writings it 
would be as vain to look for it as to look for traces of 
Gothic architecture amongst classic ruins. And this is 
something more than a mere illustration. It suggests a 
reason for the absence. Romance and sentiment came 
from the dark forests of the North, when Scandinavia and 
Germany po\ired forth their hordes to subdue and people 
the Roman Empire. The life of a citizen of the Republic 
of Rome was essentially a public life. The love of coimtry 
was there carried to an extravagant length, and was para¬ 
mount to, and almost swallowed up, the private and social 
affections. The state was everything, the individual com- 
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pamtivoly nothing. In one of the letter? of the Kn»|>eror 
Murcus Aurelius to Fronto, there is a ptux-yige in wliich ho 
8ays that the Roman language had no wort! corresponding 
with the Greek ^'XotrTopyui, — the alTeotioiiate love J(»r 
parents and children. Upon this Niebuhr nunarks that tlie 
feeling was ‘ not u Roiiuui one ; but Cicero possessed it in 
a <legree which few Homans * ould comprehend, and hence 
he was laughed at for the grief which he felt at the death 
ol his daughter Tulliii.’” 



CHAPTER X. 

ESSAYS ON *OLD AGE* AND ‘FRIENDSHIP.’ 

The trcatiso on ‘Old Age/ which is thrown into the 
form of a dialogue, is said to have been suggested by 
the opening of Plato’s ‘ Republic/ in which Cephalus 
t4)uclies so pleasiintly on the enjoyments peculiar to 
tliat time of life. So far as light and graceful treat¬ 
ment of his subject goes, the Roman essayist at least 
does not fall short of his model. Montaigne said of 
it, that “ it made one long to grow old;” * but Mon¬ 
taigne was a Frenchman, and such sentiment was 
quite in his way. The dialogue, whether it produce this 
oll’ect on many leaders or not, is very pleasant read¬ 
ing: and when we remember that the author wrote 
it when ho was exactly in his grand climacteric, and 
addressed it to his friend Atticus, who was within a 
year of the same age, we get that element of personal 
interest which makes all writings of the kind more 
attractive. The ai-gumont in defence of the paradox 
that it is a good thing to grow old, proceeds upon the 
only possible ground, the theory of compensations. It 

* “ 11 douno I'appetit de vieiller." 
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its put into llie iiioulh ot L'ulo tin- (.'lmi.soi', who lia<l 
tlied about a century before, and who is introduce<l as 
oiving a kind of lecture on the subject to his younj^ 
friciuls Scij)io and Delius, in his eij'hty-fourth year. 
He was coilainlv a remarkable example in his own 
case of its beinj; possible to prow old praeefully and 
\jscfully, if. as he tells us, lie was at that ape still able 
to take part in tin* debates in the Senate, was busy 
collecting materials for the early history of Home, liad 
ijuite lately begun the study of (ireek, could enjoy 
a country dinner-iiarty. and had been thinking of 
taking lessons in playing on the lyre. 

He states four reasons why old age is so commonly 
considered misemhle. First, it unhts us for active em¬ 
ployment; secondly, it weakens the boilily sti-ength; 
thinlly, it deprives us of nearly all pleasure.^; fourthly 
ami lastly, it is drawing near death. As to the tii-st, the 
old senator argues verj' fairly that very much of the 
more irnj)orlant business of life is not only transacted 
by old men, but in point of fact, us is confessed by the 
very name and compo.sition of the Koman Senate, it is 
thought safest to intrust it to the elders in the state. 
The pilot at the helm may not be able to climb tho 
mast aiul run up ami down the <leck like tho younger 
sailor, hut ho steers none the worse for being old. He 
quotes some well-know’n exiimjdes of this from Roman 
annals; examples which might bo matched by obvious 
instances in modern English history. The defence 
which he makes of old ago against the second charge 
—lo.sH of muscular vigour—is rather more ol tho 
nature of special pleading. lie says little mon? tlian 
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that mere muscular strength, after all, is not much 
wanted for our happiness : that there are always com¬ 
parative degrees of strength; and that an old man 
need no more make himself unhappy because he has 
not the strength of a young man, than the latter does 
because ho has not the strength of a bull or an ele¬ 
phant. It was very well for the grwit wrestler Milo 
to be able to carry an ox round the arena on his 
shoulders; but, on the whole, a man does not often 
want to walk about with a bullock on his back. 
The old are said, too, to lose their memory. Cato 
thinks they can remember pretty well all that they 
care to remember. They are not apt to forget who 
owes them money; and “I never knew an old man 
forget,” ho says, “ where he hod buried his gold.” 
Then as to the pleasures of the senses, which age un¬ 
doubtedly diminishes our power of enjoying. “ Tliis,” 
says Cato, “ is really a privilege, not a deprivation; 
to bo delivered from the yoke of such tyrants as our 
passions—to feel that we have ‘got our discharge’ 
from such a warfare—is a blessing for which men ought 
mther to be grateful to their advancing years.” And 
tho respect and authority which is by general consent 
conceded to old age, is a pleasure more than equivalent 
to tho vanished pleasures of youth. 

There is one consideration which the author has not 
placed amongst his four chief disadvantages of growing 
old,—which, however, he did not forget, for he notices 
it incidentally in the dialogue,—tho feeling that we 
are growing less agreeable to our friends, that our com¬ 
pany is less sought after, and that wo are, in short, 
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becoming ratlior ciphers in society. Tliis, in a con¬ 
dition of liigh civilis;Uion, is really perhaps felt by 
most of us as the hardest to bear of all the ills to 
which old age is liable. We should not care so much 
about the yoiuiger generation rising up and making us 
look old, if wc di<l not feel that tliey arc “ pushing \i3 
from our stool.s.” Cato admits that he had heaiti some 
old men complain that “ they were now neglected bv 
those who had once courted their society,” and he 
quotes a pas.sage from the comic poet Ciccilius :— 

“ This is the bitterest pang in growing old,— 

To feel that we grow hateful to our fellows.” 

But he dismi.<!ses the que.stion briefly in his own case 
by observing with some coniplacency that he docs not 
think his young friends find hU company disagreeable 
— an assertion which Scipio and laclius, who occa¬ 
sionally take part in flte dialogue, are far too well 
bred to contradict. lie remarks also, sensibly enough, 
that though some old jK^rsons aro no doubt con.sidered 
disagreeable company, this is in great measure their 
-own fault: that testincss and ill-nature (qualities 
which, as ho observes, do not usually improve with 
age) aro always disagreeable, and that such persons 
attributed to their advancing yeiirs what was in truth 
. the consequence of their unamiablc tempers. It is not 
all wine which turns sour with age, nor yet all tem¬ 
pers ; much depends on the original quolit)'. Tlio old 
Censor lays down some maxims which, like the pro- 
ceiling, have served as texts for a good many modern 
writers, and may be found expanded, diluted, or 
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streiigthcn«j(.l, in tlie CN*i\ys ol Addison nnd Johnson, 
and in many of thoir followers of less repute. “ I 
never could assent,” says Cato, “to that ancient and 
inuch-bepnused proverb,—that ‘ you must become an 
old man early, if you wish to be an old man long.' ” 
Yet it was a maxim which wsus very much acted upon 
by modern Englishmen a generation or two back. 

It was then thought almost a moral duty to retire 
into old age, and to assume all its {Usabilities a.s well as 
its privileges, after sixty yearn or oven earlier. At 
present the world sides with Cato, and rushes perhaps 
into the other extreme ; for any line at which old age 
now begins would be hard to trace either in dress or 
deportment. “ ^Ve must resist old age, and fight 
against it as a disease.” Strong wonls from the old 
Itoman ; but, undoubtedly, so long as wo stop short 
of the attempt to allect juvenility, Cato is right. Wo 
should keep oiu’selves as young as possible. He speaks 
shrewd sense, again, when he says—“ As I like to see 
a young man who lias something old about him, so I 
like to see an old man in whom there remains some¬ 
thing of the youth : and he who follows this maxim 
may become an old man in body, but never in heart.” 
“ What a blessing it is,” says Southey, “ to have a 
boy’s heart! ” Do we not all know these charming 
old people, to whom the young take almost as heartily 
as to their own equals in age, w'ho are the favourite 
consultees in all amusements, the confidants in all 
troubles 1 

Cato is made to place a great part of his own enjoy¬ 
ment, in these latter years of \\\s, in the cultivation of 
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his farm and ganleu (he had wntlcii, we must reinem- 
ber, a treatise ‘ T)e Re Kustica,’—a kind of Roman 
‘ Rook of the Farm,’ which we have still remaining), 
lie i.s enthusiastic in liis description of the pleasures 
of a country gentleman’.s life, and, like a good farmer, 
as no doubt he was, becomes clocjuent upon the grand 
sti})ject of manures. Gardening is a pursuit which he 
holds in equal honour—tliat '• pure.st of human plea* 
sure.s,” as liacon calls it. On the subject of the coxmtry 
life genenilly he confesses an inclination to become 
garrulous—the one failing which he admits may be 
fairly laid to the charge of old age. The picture of 
the way of living of a Roman gentleman-farmer, as he 
draws it, must have presented a strong contrast with 
the artificial city-life of liome. 

“ Where the ma.ster of the house is a good and care¬ 
ful manager, hi.s wine^cdhir, his oil-stores, his larder, 
are always well stocked ; there is a fulnes.s throughout 
the whole establishment; pigs, kids, lambs, poultry, 
milk, clieese, honey,—all are in abundance. The pro- 
<lucc of the garden is always equal, as our country-folk 
Kiy, to u second course. And all theso good things 
acquire a uouble relish from the voluntary labours of 
fowling and the clmse. What need to dwell upon 
the charm of the green fiehls, the well-ordered planta¬ 
tions, the beauty of the vineyards ami olive-gioves ? 
In short, nothing can bo more luxuriant in produce, 
or more delightful to the eye, tlian a well-cultivated 
estate ; anti, to the csijoynient of this, old age is so for 
from being any hindrance, that it rather invites and 
allures us to such pursuits.” 

A. c. Yol. ix. 


K 
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He has no patience \vith what has been called the 
despondency of old age—the feeling, natural enough at 
that time of life, but not desirable to be encouraged, that 
there is no longer any room for hope or promise in the 
future which gives so much of its interest to the present. 
He will not listen to the poet when he says again— 

“ He plants the tree that shall not see the fruit” 

The answer which he would make has been often put 
into other and more elaborate language, but has a 
.<iinplo grandevir of its own. “ If any should ask the 
aged cultivator for whom he plants, let him not hesi¬ 
tate to make this reply,—* For the immortal gods, who, 
as they willed me to inherit these possessions from my 
forefathers, so would have me hand them on to those 
that shall come after.’ ” 

The old Roman had not the horror of country society 
which so many civilised Englishmen either have or 
affect. “ I like a talk," he says, “ over a cup of wine.” 
“ Even when I am down at my Sabine estate, I daily 
make one at a party of my country neighbours, and 
we prolong our conversation very frequently far into 
the night.” The words arc put into Cato’s mouth, but 
the voice is the well-known voice of Cicero. We find 
him here, as in his letters, persuading himself into the 
belief that the secret of happiness is to bo found in the 
retirement of the country. And liis genial and social 
nature beams through it all. Wo are reminded of his 
half-serious complaints to Atticus * of his importunate 
visitors at Formiae, the dinner-parties which he was, as 


* See p. 44. 
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we say now, “obliged to go to,” and which he so evi- 
dentl}’ enjoyecL* 

He is careful, Iiowevcr, t<* remind lus n-adei^ that 
old age, to be really cither hajipy or veiienible, inust 
not be the old age of the mere voluptnarv or the de¬ 
bauchee; that the grey head, in uhler to be, even in 
hid pagan sense, “a crown of glory,” must have been 
‘•lounil in the way of righteousness.” Shakcspeaiv 
nn'ght have learned from Cicero iii these j»oints tlie 
moral which he puts into the mouth of his Adam_ 

“ Therefore mine age is os a lusty winter, 

Frosty but kindlv.” 

% 

It is a miscMiblf! i>ld age, says the Itoman, which is 
obliged to appeal to its grey hairs as iU only clainj 
to the respect of its juniors. “Neither hoar haire nor 
UTinkles can arrogate reverence as their right. It 
is the life who.se opening years have been honourably 
spent which reajxs the reward of reverence at its close." 

In discussing the last of the evils which accompany 
old age, the near ajipmach of death, Cicero rises to 
something higher than his u-sual level. Hi.s Cato u ill 
not have death to be an evil at all; it is to him the 
•reaping from “ the pri.son of tlie twdy,”—tlio “ getting 
the sight of land at la.st after a long voyage, and coin¬ 
ing into port/’ Nay, he does not admit that death is 

* “ A clergj’raaii was eompliiiiiing of the want of society in 
the country wlwro lie livcil, ami siiid, ‘They tilk of nntLi‘ 
(i.c., young cowa). ‘Sir,’ said Mr Snluslany’, ‘Mr Joliiisou 
Would learn to talk of runts ; ’ nienning that 1 was n ninii who 
would make the most of my situation, whatever it wo*.”—Boa- 
well's Life. Cieem was like Dr Johnson. 
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death. “ I have never been able to persuade myself,” 
he says, quoting the wonls of Cyrus in Xenophon, “that 
our spirits wore alive while they were in these mortal 
bodies, and died only when they departed out of them; 
or that tho spirit then only becomes void of sense 
when it escapes fnnn a senseless body; but that mther 
when freed from all admixture of corporality, it is pure 
and uneontaminated, then it most truly has sense.” 

“ I am fully pei-suaded," ho says to his young listeners, 
“that your two fathers, my old and dearly-loved 
friends, are living now, and living that life which 
only is worthy to bo so called.” And he winds up tho 
dialogue with tho very beautiful aposti-ophe, one of tho 
last uttemnccs of the philosopher’s heart, well knowi, 
yet not too well known to bo here quoted— 

“ It likes mo not to mourn over departing life, as 
many men, and men of learning, have done. Korean 
I regret that I have lived, since I have so lived that I 
may trust I was not born in vain; and I depart out of 
life as out of a temporary lodging, not ns out of my 
home. For nature has given it to us as an inn to 
tarry at by tho way, not ns a place to abide in. O 
glorious day! when I shall set out to join that blessed 
company and assembly of disembodied spirits, and 
quit this crowd and rabble of life ! For I shall go my 
way, not only to those great men of whom I spoke, 
but to my own son Cato, than whom was never better 
man born, nor more full of dutiful affection ; whose 
body I laid on tho funeral pile—an office he should 
rather have done for mo.* But his spirit has never left 

* Burko touche-s tho same key in speaking of his .son: “I 
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me ; it still looks londly back upon me, tliough it has 
gone assuredly into those abodes where he knew that 
I myself should follow. And this my groat loss I 
seemed to bear with calmness; not that I bore it un¬ 
disturbed, but that 1 still consohnl myself with i1k> 
thought that the separation betwei-n us could not he 
for long. And if I err in this—in that I believe the 
8j)ints of men to be immortal—I err willingly ; nor 
would I have this mistaken heliet of mine u]*rooled 
long a-s I shall live. But if, after I am dead, I shall 
have no consciousness, as some curious philosophei-s 
as.sert, then I am not afraid of dead philosophei> 
laughing at my mistake.” 


The essay on ‘ Friendship' is dedicated by the author 
to Atticus—ail appropriate* recognition, as he says, of 
the long and intimate friendship which had existed 
between them.selves. It is thre>wn, like the other, into 
tlie form of a dialogue. Hie j)rin( ipal speaker here is 
one of the listeners in tho former case—Lielius, sur- 
named the Wise—who is intnxluced as receiving a visit 
Irom his two sous-in-law, Fannins and Scxevola (tho 
great lawyer before mentioned*), soon after the .sudden 
'leath of his great friend, the younger Scipio Afri- 
(umus. La'lius takes the occasion, at tho request of the 
young men, to give them his views and opinions on 
t)ic suliject of Friendship generally. This essay is per* 

live in an inverted order. They who ought to have succeeded 
inr have gone iM'fore me t they who should have been to me oa 
|>o»tcrity are in the place of ancest/jra.” 

• V. 6. 
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baps more original tlian that upv'ii ‘ <.)Ul Agt-,’ but cer- 
Uiiiily is not so attractive to a inoilcrn reader. lU 
great merit is the grace and polish of the language; 
but the arguments brought forwanl to prove what an 
excellent thing it is for a man to have good friends, 
and plenty of them, in this world, and the ndes for his 
hchavionr towanls them, seem to us somewhat tnU; 
and eommonplace, whatever might have been their 

effect upon a Koman reader. 

Cicero is indehtoil to the Greek phUosophers for the 
main outlines of his theory of friendship, though his 
aciiuaintance with the works of Plato and Aristotle was 
probably exceedingly superficial. He holds, with them, 
that man is a social animal; that “ we are so constituted 
by imtui-ethat there must be some degree of association 
between us all, growing closer in proportion as wo are 
brought into more intimate relations one with another.” 
So that the social bond is a matter of instinct, not of 
calculation; not a cold commercial contract of profit 
and loss, of giving and receiving, but the fuimment 
of one of the yearnings of our nature. Here he is in 
full accordance with the teaching of Aristotle, who, of 
all the various kinds of friendship to which he allows 
the common name, pronounces that which is founded 
merely upon interest—upon mutual interchange, by 
tacit agreement, of certain benefits—to he the least 
worthy of such a designation. Friendship is defined 
by Cicero to be “ the perfect accord upon all questions, 
religious and social, together with mutual goodwill and 
affection.” This “ perfect accord,” it must he confessed, 
is a very large requirement Ho follows his Greek 
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masters again in lioUling that true friendship can 
exist only amongst the good ; that, in fact, all fiitMulship 
must assume that there is something good and lovable 
in the j>erf-on towards whom the feeling is entertained : 
it may occasionally be a mistaken assumption; the 
good quality we think wc see in our friend may 
have no existence stive in our own partial imagination ; 
hut the existence of the counterfeit is an incontestable 
evidence of the true original. And the greatest attrac¬ 
tion. and therefore the truest friendships, will always 
be of the good towards the gt)od. 

He admits, however, the nt)torious fact, that good 
persons are sometimes disagreeable ; and he confesses 
that wo have a right to seek in our friends amialiility 
a.s well a-s monil execllence. “ Sweetness," he says— 
anticipating, as all these ancients so provokingly do, 
some of our most modem popular philosophers — 
“ sweetness, both in language and in manner, is a very 
powerful attraction in the fommlioii of friendships.” 
Ho is by no means of the same opinion as Sisyphus in 
I>ord Lytton’s ‘Tale of Miletus’— 

“ Now, then, I know thou really art my friend,— 

None but true friends choose such unpleu.s;mt words.” 

Ho admits that it is the office of a friend to tell un- 
pleasiint truths sometimes ; hut thero should bo a cer¬ 
tain amount of this indispensable sweetness ” to 
temper the bitterDc.s8 of the advice. There are some 
friends who are continually reminding you of what 
they have done for you—“ a disgusting set of people 
verily they are,” says our author. And there are others 
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who are always thinking themselves slighted; “ in 
which case there is generally something of which they 
are conscious in themselves, us laying them open to 
contemptuous treatment.” 

Ciceros own character displays itself in this short, 
treatise. Here, as everywhere, he is the politician. 
Ho shows a true appreciation of the duties and the 
qualifications of a true friend; but his own thoughts 
arc running upon political friendships. Just as when, 
in many of his letters, ho talks about “ all honest 
men,” ho means “our party;” so hero, when he talks 
of friends, he cannot help showing that it was of the 
essetico of friendship, in his view, to hold the same 
political opinions, and that one great use of friends was 
that a man should not be isolated, as he had sometimes 
fejired ho was, in his political course, ^^^len he puts 
forward the old instances of Coriolanus and Gracchus, 
and discusses the question whether their “ friends" were 
or were not bound to aid them in their treasonable 
designs against the state, he was surely thinking of the 
factions of his own times, and the troublesome brother¬ 
hoods which had gathered round Catiline and Clodius. 
Be this os it may, the advice which ho makes Lajlius 
give to his younger relatives is good for all ages, modern 
or ancient: “There is nothing in this world more valu¬ 
able than friendship." “ Next to the immediate blessing 
and providence of Almighty God,” Lord Clarendon was 
often heard to say, “ I owe all the little I know, and 
the little good that is in me, to the friendships and 
conversation I have still been used to, of the most excel¬ 
lent men in their several kinds that lived in that age.” 



CHAPTER XL 

ClCERO's rUll,OSOPHY. 

■ niE TRCE ENOS OP LIFE.** 

PHi!/)sopnY wjis to tlie Roman what religion is to us. 
It profeiwsed to answer, so fur us it might l>o answered, 
Pilate’s question, “What is truth?” or to teach men, 
as Cicero described it, “ the knowledge of thing.s 
human and divine.” Hence the philosojdier invests 
his subject with all attributes of dignity. To him 
Philo.sophy brings all bles-sings in her linin. She is 
the guide of life, the medicine for his sorrows, “tlic 
founlaiii-head of all perfe<rt eloquence—the mother of 
all good deeds and good wonis.” Ho invokes with 
affectionate reverence the great name of Socrates—the 
sage who had “ first <lrawn wisdom down from heaven." 

Xo man ever approached his subject more riclily 
laden with philosophic loro than Cicero. Snatching 
every leisure moment that he could from a busy life, 
he devotes it to the study of the great minds of former 
ages. Indeed, he held this study to bo the duty of 

* *Do Finibus Boooruni «t Mulonun.' 
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tho perfect orator; a knowledge of the human mind 
was one of liis essential qualilications. Xor could he 
conceive of real eloquence without it; for his defini¬ 
tion of eloquence is, “ %visdom speaking fluently.”* 
But such studies were also suited to his ow’n natural 
tastes. And as years passed on, and ho grew wcaiy of 
civil disconls and was harassed by domestic troubles, 
the great orator turns his back upon tho noisy city, 
and takes his parchments of Plato and Aristotle to bo 
tho friends of his councils and the companions of his 
solitude, seeking by their light to discover Truth, 
which Democritus had declared to bo buried in the 
depths of tho sea. 

Yet, after all, he professes to do little more than 
translate. So conscious is ho that it is to Greece that 
Rome is indebted for all her literature, and so con¬ 
scious, also, on tho part of his countrymen, of what he 
terms “ an arrogant disdain for everything national,” 
tliat he apologises to his readers for writing for the 
million in their mother-tongue. Yet ho is not content, 
ns he says, to be “ a mere interpreter.” He thought 
that by an eclectic process—adopting and rearranging 
such of the doctrines of his Greek masters as approved 
themselves to his own judgment—he might make his 
own work a substitute for theirs. His ambition is to 
achieve what he might well regard as the hardest of 
tasks—a popular treatise on philosophy; and he has 
certainly succeeded. He makes no pretence to origi¬ 
nality ; all he can do is, as he expresses it, “ to array 
Plato in a Latin dress,” and “ present this stranger 


* “ Copiose loquens sapieatia.” 
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from bevoiul the sea.s with the freedom <»f his native 
city.” And so tJjis treatise on the Ends of Life—a 
grave qm-stioii even to the most careless thinker—is, 
from the nature of the ca.se. Loth dramatic and rhetor¬ 
ical. KepreseJitativcs of the two great schools of jdiilo- 
s.iphy—the Stoics and Epicureans—plead and counter¬ 
plead in his l>age‘', each in their turn ; and their 
arguments are based on principles broad ami universal 
enough to be valid eve!i now. For now, a.s then, 
men are inevitably separate*! into two classes—anuable 
men of case, wlio gui«lo their conduct by the rudih'r- 
strings of ple.Lsiire—who for the most part “ h-avc the 
worlil” (as has been finely wiid) “in the world’s debt, 
having consume*! much an*! produce*! nothing or, 
on the other hand, zealotts men of duty,— 

“ Who scorn delights and live hiborious days," 

and act acconling to the dictates of their honour or 
their conscience. In piacti*u>, if not in tlieory, a man 
imi.st be either Stoic or Epicurean. 

Eacli school, in this dialogue, is allowed to plead its 
own cause. “ Listen ” (says the Epicurean) “ to the 
voice of nature tljat hi*l8 you pursue pleasure, ami *lo 
not be misle*! by that vulgar conception of plen.sure as 
m«jre sensual enjoyment; our oj)ponents misrepresent 
UH when they say that wo advocate this as the highest 
good ; wo hold, on the contrary, that men often obtain 
the gniatest pleasure by neglecting this baser kind. 
Your highest instances of martynlom — of Decii 
devoting themselves for their country, of consuls 

• Lord Derby. 
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putting their sons to death to preserve discipline— 
are not disinterested acts of sacrifice, but the choice 
of a present pain in onler to procure a future pleasure. 
Vice is but ignorance of real enjoyment. Temperance 
alone can bring peace of mind j and the wicked, even 
if they escape public censure, ‘are racked night and 
day by the anxieties sent upon them by the immortal 
gods.’ AVe do not, in this, contradict your Stoic; we, 
too, aftirm that only the wise man is really happy. 
IIaj)piness is as impossible for a mind distracted by 
passions, as for a city divideil by contending fac- 
tion.s. The terrors of death haunt the guilty wretch, 

‘ who fimls out too late that he has devoted him- 
vsclf to money or power or glory to no purpose.’ But 
the wise man’s life is unalloyed happiness. Rejoicing 
in a clear conscience, ‘ he reinejnbers the past with 
gnititvide, enjoys the blessings of the present, and 
disregards the future.’ Thus the moral to bo drawn 
is that which Horace (himself, as he expresses it, ‘ one 
of the litter of Epicurus’) impresses on his fair friend 
Leucondo:— 

‘ Strain your wine, and prove your wdsdom ; life is short; 
should hope be more I 

In the moment of our talking envious time has slipped 
away. 

Seize the present, trust to-morrow e’en as little as you may.’” 

Passing on to the second book of the treatise, wo 
hear the advocate of the counter-doctrine. AVhy, ex¬ 
claims the Stoic, introduce Pleasure to the councils of 
Virtue] Wliy uphold a theory so dangerous in prac¬ 
tice] Your Epicurean soon turns Epicure, and a class 
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of men start \ip wlio have never seen the sun vise or 
set, who squander fortunes on cooks and perfumers, 
on costly plate and gorgeous rooms, and ransack sea 
and land for delicacies to suj>ply their feasts. Epicurus 
gives his disciples a dangerous discretion in their choice. 
There is nohanu in luxury (he tells \is) pronded it hr 
free from inordinate desires. But who is to lix the 
limit to such vague concessions? 

Nay, more, he degrades men to the level of the 
brute creation. In Ins view, there is nothing admir¬ 
able beyond thi.s pleasure—no sensation or emotion of 
the mind, no soundness or health of body. iVnd what 
is thLs pleasure which he makes of such liigh account i 
How short-lived while it lasts ! how ignoble when we 
recall it afterwanls! But even the common 1‘eeling 
and sentiments of men condemn so selh.sh a doctrine. 
We are natumlly led to \ipliohl truth and abhor 
deceit, to admire Regulus in his tortures, and to 
despise a lifetime of inglorious ease. And then fol¬ 
lows a passage which echoes the stirring lines of 
Scott— 


** Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age M'ithout a name.” 

Do not then (concludes tlic Shiic) hike good wonls in 
your mouth, and prate before applauding citizens of 
honour, duty, and so forth, while you make your 
private lives a mere selfish (xilculation of expediency. 
We were surely bom for nobler ends than tliis, and none 
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who is worthy the name of a man would subscribe to 
doctrines wliich destroy all honour and all chivalry. 
The heroes of old lime won their immortality not by 
weighing pleasures and pains in the balance, but bj 
being prodigal of their lives, doing and enduring all 
things for the sake of their fellow-men. 

Tlie opening scene in the tliird book is as lively and 
dramatic as {what was no doubt the writer’s model) 
the introduction of a Platonic dialogue. Cicero has 
walked across from his Tusculan villa to borrow some 
manuscripts from the well-stocked library of his 
young friend Lucullus *—a youth whoso high promise 
was sadly cut short, for he was killed at Philippi, 
when he was not more than twenty-three. There, 
“gorging himself with books,” Cicero finds Marcus 
Cato—a Stoic of the Stoics—who expounds in a high 
tone the principles of Iris sect 

Honour ho declares to be the rule, ami “ life accord- 
ing to nature ” the end of man’s existence. And wrong 
and injustice are more really contrary to this nature 
than either death, or poverty, or bodily suffering, or 
any other outward evil.”+ Stoics and Peripatetics 
aio agreed at least on one point—that bodily plea¬ 
sures fade into nothing before the splendours of 
virtue, ami that to compare the two is like holding 
a candle against the sunlight, or setting a drop of 

* See p. 43. 

t So Bishop Butler, in the preface to his Sornioiis upon ‘ Hu¬ 
man Nature,’ says they were “ intended to explain what is 
meant hy the nature of man, when it is said that virtue con¬ 
sists in following, and vice in deviating from it. 
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brine n^ainst the waves of the ocean. Your I-i'i- 
cur»‘an would l»ave each man live in selfi.'^li isolation, 
engro.-vsed in his private pleasures and pursuits. e, 
on the other hand, maintain that “ Divine Pi-ovidenco 


has appointed the world to be a common city for men 
and go<ls,” and e;ich one of u.'; to be a part of tliis vast 
social system. And thus overj' man has liis lot and 
place in life, and shouhl take for his guidance those 
golden rules of ancient times—“Obey God; know 


tliyself; shtm excess.” 


Then, rising to enthusiasm, 


tile jihilosopher concludes ; ^Vho cannot but adniiro 
the incredible beauty of such a system of morality! 


AVluit character in hi-xtory or in fiction can be grander 


or more consistent than 


the ‘ wise man ’ of the Stoics'? 


All the richc.s ami glory of the worhl are his, for lie 
alone can make a right use of all things. Ho is ‘ tree,’ 
though lie be bound by chains ; ‘ rich,’ tbougli in the 
midst of poverty; ‘beautiful,’ for the mind is fairer 
than the liody; ‘a king,’ for, uidike the tyrants of 
the world, ho is lord of liim.sulf; ‘ liappy,’ for be )ta.s 
no need of Solon's warning to ‘ wait till the end/ since 
a life virtuously spent is a perpetual happiness.” 

In the fourth l>ook, Cicero himself proceeds to 


vindicate the wistloin of the ancients—the oM Aca¬ 
demic school of Socrates and his pupils—against what 
ho considers the novelties of Stoicism. All that the 


Stoics have said has been said a hundred times beloro 


by Plato and Aristotle, but in nobler language. They 
merely “ pick out the thorns” and “ lay bare the bones ” 
of previous systems, using newfangled terms and misty 
arguments with a “ vainglorious parade." Tlieir fine 
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talk about citi/cns of the world and the ideal wise 
man is latlier jiootiy than philosophy. They lightly 
connect happiness with virtue, and virtue wtli ^visdom; 
but so did Aristotle some centuries before them. 

But their great fault (says Cicero) is, that they 
ignore the practical side of life. So broail is the lino 
which they draw between the “wise’’and “foolish,” 
tliat they would deny to Plato himself the possession 
of wisdom. They take no account of the thousand 
circumstances which go to form our happiness. To a 
spiritual being, virtue bo the chief good; but 

in actual life our physical is closely bound up with 
our mental enjoyment, and pain is one of those stem 
facts before which all theories are powerless. Again, 
by tlieir fondness for jiamdox, they i-educo all offences 
to the same di-ad level. It is, in their eyes, as impious 
to beat a slave as to beat a parent: because, os they 
say, “ nothing can ])e more virtuous than ■\irtuo,— 
nothing more vicious than vice.” And lastly, this 
stubbornness of oj)inion aftects their personal char¬ 
acter. They too often degenerate into austere critics 
and bitter partisiuis, and go far to banish fiom among 
us love, frieiulsliip, gratitude, and all the fair humani¬ 
ties of life. 

The fifth book carries us back some twenty yeare, 
when W’o find Cicero once more at Athens, taking his 
afternoon walk among the deserted groves of the 
Academy. With him are his brother Qnintus, his 
cousin Lucius, and his friends Piso and Atticus. The 
scene, wdth its historic associations, irresistibly carries 
their minds back to those illustrious spirits who had 
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once made tlio place tlieir owti. Among these trees 
Plato himself had walked ; under the shadow of that 
Portdi Zeno had lectured to his disciples; * yonder 
Quintus points out the “white peak of Colonus,” de¬ 
scribed by Sophocles in “ those sweetest lines ; ” while 
glistening on the horizon were the waves of the Phaleric 
liarliour, which Demosthenes, Cicero’s own great proto- 
tyi)e, had outvoiced with the thumler (»f his declama¬ 
tion. So countless, indeed, are the ineinorie.s of tlie 
past called up hy the genius of the place, that (as one 
of the friends remarks) “ wherever we plant our feet, 
we tread upon some history.” Then Piso, speaking 
at Cicero’s reijuest, Iregs his friends to turn from the 
degenerate thinkers of their own day to those giants 
of philosophy, from whose writings all libenil learning, 
all history, ami all elegance of language may Iw de¬ 
rived. More than all, they should turn to the leader 
of the PcriiKitetics, Aristotle, who seemed (like Lord 
Bacon ufU;r him) to have taken all knowledge os 
his portioiL hrom these, if from no other source, wo 
may learn the secret of a happy life. But first wo must 
settle wliat this ‘ chief good ’ is—this end and object of 
our efforts—and not bo carried to and fro, like ships 
without a steersman, by every blast of doctrine. 

* The Stoics took their uame from the ‘ stoo, ’ or portico in 
the Academy, where they^rf at lecture, as the Perijmtotics (the 
Bchool of Aristotle) from the little knot of listeners who foU 
lowed their master os he ttalktd, Kpicurus’s school were 
known as the philosojdiers of ‘the Garden,' from the place 
where he taught. The * Old Academy ’ were the disciples of 
Plato; the ‘ New Academy’ (to whoso tenets Cicero inclined) 
revived tho great principle of Socrates—of affirming nothing. 

A. C. Vo). XX. L 
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If Epicunis ^as wrong in placing Happiness 
“ In corporal pleasure atnl in l arcloss ease,” 

no less wrong are they wlio say that “ honour ” ro<pures 
pleasure to he aiUleil to it, since they thus make honour 
itself (lishonourahlc. And again, to say with others 
that happiness is trampiillity of mind, is simply to beg 
the question. 

Putting, then, all such theories aside, wo bring the 
argument to a pnietical issue. Self-preservation is 
the first great principle of nature ; and so strong is 
tliis instinctive love of life both among men and 
animals, that wo see oven the iron-hearted Stoic shrink 
from the actual pangs of a voluntary deatln Then 
comes the question, “NVhat is this nature that is so 
precious to each of us 1 Clearly it is compounded of 
body and mind, each with many virtues of its own; 
but as the mind should rule the body, so reason, as 
the dominant faculty, should rule the mind. Virtue 
itself is only “ the perfection of this reason,” and, call it 
wliat you ^vill, genius or intellect is something divine. 

Furthermore, there is in miin a gradual progress of 
reason, growing with his growth until it has reached 
perfection. Even in the infaiit there are “ as it were 
sparks of virtue "—half-unconscious principles of love 
and gratit\ulo ; and these germs bear fruit, as the child 
develops into tlie man. We have also an instinct 
which attracts us towards the pursuit of wisdom; 
such is the true meaning of the Sirens’ voices in the 
Odyssey, says the pliilosopher, quoting from the poet 
of all time:— 
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“Turn thy ewilt keel and listen to our lay; 

Since never i>il;'rini to tliese regions came, 

But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed away, 

Aiid in his joy passwl on, with ampler mind.” * 

ft is wisdom, not jileasuro, which they offer. Hence 
it is that men devolo their days and nights to litera¬ 
ture, without a thought of any gain that may accruo 
from it; and p!iilosoj)hers pauit tlie seix-no deliglits of 
a life of contemplation in the islamls of the blest. 

Again, our minds can never rest. “Dc-siio for 
action gi-ows with us;" and in action of some sort, 
bo it politics or science, life (if it is to be life at all) 
must bo pa-ssed by each of us. Kven the gjimhlcr 
must ply the dice-box, anrl the man of pleiwure seek 
excitement in society. But in the true life of action, 
still the ruling ]*rinci]>lc sliuuhl be honour. 

Such, in brief, is Piso’s (or ratlier Cicero’s) vindica¬ 
tion of the old masters of philosophy. Before they 
leave the place, Cicero fires a parting shot at the Stoic 
pannlox that the ‘ wise man ’ is always happy, llow, 
he pertinently asks, can one in sickness and poverty, 
bliml, or childless, in exile or in torture, be possibly 
called happy, except by a inonstro»is perversion of 
language ? t 

Here, somewhat abruptly, the dialogue closes; and 
Cicero pronounces no judgment of liis own, but leaves 
the great qu<^tioii almost ns perplexed os when he 

/ 

♦ Odyaa. xTL 185 (WorBlcy). 

t In a litllo trr-atisc calKul ** PAmdoxea,** Cicoro disiCViBscs six 
of thtae acboloatie quibbU-s of the Stoics* 
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started the discussion. But, of the two antagonistic 
tlieoiies, lie leans rather to the Stoic than to the Epi¬ 
curean. Self-sacrifice and honour seem, to his view, 
to present a higher ideal than pleasure or expediency. 


II. ‘academic OrESTIONS.’ 

Fingnionts of two editions of this work have come 
down to us \ for almost before the first copy had 
reached the hands of his friend Atticus, to whom it was 
sent, Cicero had rewritten the whole on an enlarged 
scale. The first book (as we have it now) is dedicated 
tt> Varro, a noble patron of art and literaturo. In his 
villa at Cnniai were spacious porticoes and gardens, and 
a library with galleries and cabinets open to all comers. 
Hero, on a terrace looking seawards, Cicero, Atticus, 
and Varro himself pass a long afternoon in discussing 
the relative merits of the old and new Academies ; and 
hence we got the title of the work. Varro t-akes the 
lion’s share of the first dialogue, and shows how from 
the “ vast and varied genius of Plato” both Academics 
and Peripatetics drew all their philosophy, -whether it 
related to morals, to nature, or to logic. Stoicism 
receives a passing notice, as also does what Varro con¬ 
siders the heresy of Theophrastus, who strips virtue 
of all its beauty, by denying that happiness depends 
upon it. 

The second book is dedicated to another illustrious 
name, the elder Lucullus, not long deceased—half- 
statesman, half-dilettante, “with almost as divine a 
memory for facts,” says Cicero, with something of envy, 
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“as lIorloHsius Ijail for wortls." This time it is at liis 
villa, near Tusculuni, amidst scenery perhaj>s even now 
tlio loveliest of all Italian landscapes, that the philo- 
Roj)hic dialogue takes place. Lucullus condemns the 
scepticism of the Xew Academy—those reactionists 
against the dogmatism of past times, avlio dishelievo 
their vary eye.sight. If (he says) we reject the testi¬ 
mony of the senses, there is neither l>ody, nor truth, 
nor argument, nor anything lertain left \>s. 'Jliese 
perpetual doubters destroy every grouml of our belief. 

Cicero ingeniously defends this scepticism, which 
w’a.s, in fact, the bent of liis own mind. After 
all, what is onr eye.sight worth! The shij) sailing 
acro.s-s the hay yomler seems to move, hut to the sailors 
it is tlie shore that recedes fnmi their view. Even the 
sun, “ which inuthematicians atlinn to be eighteen 
times larger than the earth, looks but a foot iu diame¬ 
ter.” And a.s it is with tliesc things, so it is with 
all knowledge. Hold indettd must bo the man wlio 
can define the point at which belief jix’^scs into cer¬ 
tainty. Even the “ fine frenzy " of the poet, his pic¬ 
tures of go<ls and lu'roes, arc as lifelike to liimself and 
to his hearers as though he actually saw them 

“Sec how A]>ollo, fair-linirud god, 

Draws in and l>cnds liis golden bow, 

While on the left fair Dinn waves her torch.” 

No—w© are sure of nothing; and we are happy if, like 
Socnibjs, wo only know this—tliat we know nothing. 
Then, as if in irony, or partly influenced porhajis by the 
advocate’s love of arguing the case botli ways, Cicero 
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demolishes tliat grand argument of design which else¬ 
where he so carefully constructs,* and rejusons in the 
very language of materialism : “ You assert that all the 
universe could not have been so ingeniously made witli- 
out some godlike wiMlom, the majesty of which you 
trace down even to the perfection of bees and ants. 
Why, then, did the Deity, when ho made everything 
for the sake of man, nmke such a variety (for instance) 
of venomous reptiles 1 Your divine soul is a fiction ; 
it is better to imagine that creation is llio result of the 
laws of nature, and so release tlio Deity from a great 
deal of hard work, and mo from fear j for wliich of us, 
when lie tliinks that ho is an object of divine care, 
can help feeling an awe of the divine power day and 
night 1 l»ut wo do not umlorstand even our own 
bo«lies ; how, then, can wc imvo an eyesight so pierc¬ 
ing as to penetrate the mysteries of lieavcu and earthl” 

The treatise, however, is but a disappointing frag¬ 
ment, and the argument is incomplete. 

HI. THE 'tuscdi-an disputations.’ 

The scone of tliis dialogue is Cicero’s villa at Tuscu- 
lum. There, in his long gallery, ho walks and discus¬ 
ses with his friends the voxerl questions of morality. 
Was death an evil? Was the soul immortal? How 
could a man best bear pain and the other miseries of 
life 1 Was virtue any guarantee for happiness ? 

Then, as now, death was the great problem of hu¬ 
manity— “ to die and go wo know not where.” The 


* See p. 168. 
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old belief iu Elysium and Tartarus ijad died away ; 
os Cicero liimself boldly puts it in another place, such 
tilings were no longer even old wives’ fables. Eitlier 
death brought an absolute unconsciousness, or the soul 
soared into space. “ Lex non jjoiiia mors "—“ Death 
is a law, not a penalty”—was the ancient saving. It 
wa-s, as it were, the close of a hancjuet or the fall of 
the curtain. “ "Wlnle wo are, death is not; wlien 
death has come, wo are not." 

Cicero brings forward the testimony of past ages to 
prove that dc<ith is not a mere annihilation. l^Ian 
cannot perish utterly. Heroes are deilied; anil the 
spirits of the de;id return to us in visions of the night. 
Somehow or other (he sjiys) there clings 1<» our minds 
a certun presage of future ages ; and so we plant, that 
our children may reap; we toil, that others may enter 
into our labours; ami it is this life after death, the 
desire to live in men's moutlis for ever, which inspires 
the patriot and the martyr. Fame to tlio Itomou, 
even more than to us, was “the last infirmity of noble 
minds.” It was so in a special degree to Cicero. The 
instinctive sense of immortality, ho argues, is strong 
within us j and as, in the worils of the English poet, 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting," 

so also in death, the liomau said, though iu other 
wonls— 

“Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither." 

Believe not then, says Cicero, those old wives’ tales, 
those poetic legends, the terrore of a material hell, or 
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the joys of a sensual paradise. Rather hold with 
Plato that the soul is an eternal principle of life, which 
has neither beginning nor end of existence; for if it 
were not so, heaven and earth would be overset, and 
all nature would stand at gaze. “ Men say they can¬ 
not conceive or comprehend what the soul can be, dis¬ 
tinct from the body. As if, forsooth, they could 
comprehend what it is, when it is in the body,—its 
conformation, its magnitude, or its position there. . . . 
To mo, when I consider the nature of the soul, there 
is far more difficulty and obscurity in forming a con¬ 
ception of what the soul is while in the body,—in 
a dwelling where it seems so little at home,—than 
of what it will bo when it has escaped into the 
free atmosphere of heaven, which seems its natural 
abode." * And as the poet seems to us inspired, as tho 
gifts of memory and eloquence seem divine, so is tho 
soul itself, in its simple essence, a god dwelling in the 
breast of each of us. What else can be this power 
which enables us to recollect tho past, to foresee tho 
future, to understand tho present! 

There follows a passage on the argument from design 

which anticipates that fine saying of Voltaire_“Si 

Dieu n’oxistait pas, il faudrait I'invonter j mais toute 
la nature crie qu’il existe." “ The heavens," says even 
the heathen philosopher, “declare the glory of God." 
Look on the sun and the stars; look on the alternation 
of tho seasons, and tho changes of day and night j look 
again at the earth bringing forth her fruits for the use 
of men; the multitude of cattle; and man himself, 

* I. c. 22. 
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made as it were to contemplate and adore tla* lieaveiis 
ami tlie gtals. Look on all these things, and douht 
not that there is some Being, though you see him not, 
who has created and presides over the world. 

“ Imitate, therefore, the end of Socrates; who, with 
the fatal cup in his hands, sj)nke with the serenity of 
one not forced to die, but, as it M-eiv, iis(«‘nding into 
heaven; for he thought that the souls of men, when 
they left the body, went by dilferent roads ; those pol¬ 
luted by vice and unclean living took a road wide 
of that which led to the assembly of the gods ; while 
tlioso who had kept themselves pUR*, and on earth had 
taken a dinne life as their model, found it easy to 
return to those beings from whence they came.” Or 
leani a lesson from the swans, who, with a prophetic 
instinct, leave this world with joy and singing. Yet 
do not anticipate the time of death, “ for tlie Deity 
forbids us to depart hence without his summons; but, 
on jtist cause given (as to Socrates and Cato), gladly 
should wc excliange our darkness for that light, and, 
like men not breaking prison but relea.sod by the law, 
leave our cimins with joy, as having been discharged 
by God.” 

The feeling of the.se ancients with regaid to suicide, 
wo must hero' remember, was very different from our 
own. 1 here was no distinct idea of the sanctity of life; 
no social stigma and consequent suffering were brought 
on the family of the suicide. Stole and Epicurean phil¬ 
osophers alike upheld it as a lawful remedy against the 
pangs of disease, the dotage of old ago, or the caprices 
of a tyrant. Every man might, tliey contended, choose 
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his own route on the last great jounic}’, and sleep well, 
when lie grew wearied out with life’s fitful fever. The 
door was always open (said Epictetus) when the play 
palled on the senses. You should quit the stage with 
dignity, nor drain the flask to the dregs. Some phil¬ 
osophers, it is true, protested against it as a more de¬ 
vice of cowardice to avoid pain, and as a failure in our 
duties as good citizens. Cicero, in one of his latest 
works, again quotes with approval the opinion of Py¬ 
thagoras, that “no man should ahaiidon his post in 
life without tlio ordei-s of the Great Commander.” But 
at Romo suicide had been glorified by a long roll of 
illustrious names, and the protest was made in vain.- 

But why, continues Cicero, why add to the miseries 
of life by brooding over death 1 Is life to any of us 
such unmixed plcasuie oven while it lasts! "Which of 
us ciiii tell w'hethcr ho ho taken away from good or 
from evil! As our birth is but “ a sleep and a forget¬ 
ting,” so our death may be but a second sleep, os last¬ 
ing as Endymion's. ^^^ly then cnll it w’retched, even 
if we die before our natural time! Nature has lent us 
life, witliout fixing the day of payment; and uncer¬ 
tainty is one of the conditions of its tenui'e. Compare 
our longest life with eternity, and it is as short-lived 
as that of those ephemeral insects wdioso life is meas¬ 
ured by a summer day; and “w'ho, when the sun sots, 
have reached old age.” 

Let us, then, base our happiness on strength of 
mind, on a contempt of earthly pleasures, and on the 
strict observance of virtue. Let us recall the last noble 
words of Socrates to his judges. “Tlio death,” said 
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he, “to which you comlemu me, I conut a gain mtlier 
than a lose. Either it is a (In:-<ainless slec]) that kiia\v.< 
no waking, or it carries me where I may converse with 
the spirits of the illustrious «h*afl. I go to «leath, you 
to life ; but which of us is going the better way, God 
only knows.” 

Xo mail, then, dies bjo soon who has run a course 
of jierfect virtue; for glory follows like a shadow in 
the wake of such a life. Welcome death, tlierefore, 
as a blessed deliverance from evil, sent by the special 
favour of the gods, who thus bring us safely across a 
sea of troubles to an eternal haven. 

The second topic which Cicero und his friends dis¬ 
cuss is, the endurance of pain. Is it an unmixed evil ] 
Can anything console the sulTerer? Cicero at once 
condemns the sophistry of Epicuiais. The wise man 
cannot pretend indilference to jiuin \ it is enough tliat 
he endure it with courage, since, beyond all question, 
it is sharp, hitter, and lianl to bear. And what is 
this courage? Partly excitement, partly the impulse 
of honour or of shame, partly the habituation wliich 
steels the endurance of the gladiator. Kce]>, thereforu 
— tliis is the conclusion — stern restraint over the 
feniinino elements of your soul, and learn not only to 
despise the attacks of pain, but also 

“ Tlie slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

From physical, the discussion natundly passes to 
montu), suireriug. For grief, os well as for pain, ho 
prescribes the remedy of the Stoics— aequunimitan — 
“a calm serenity of mind.” The wise man, ever serene 
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und composed, is moved neither by pain or sorrow, by 
fear or desire. He is equally undisturbed by the malice 
of enemies or the inconstancy of fortune. But what 
consolation can wc bring to ease the pain of the 
Kpicui'can ? “ Put a nosegay to his nostrils—burn 

perfumes before him—ci-own him with roses and wood¬ 
bine ! ” But perfumes and garlands can do little in 
such case ; pleasures may divert, hut they can scarcely 
console. 

Again, the Cyronaics bring at tVie best but Job’s 
comfort. No man will bear his misfortunes the more 
lightly by bethinking himself that tliey ai*o unavoid¬ 
able—that others have sulfered before him—that pain 
is part and parcel of the ills which flesh is heir to. 
Why grieve at all? Why feed your misfortune by 
dwelling on it? Plunge rather into active life and 
forget it, remembering that excessive lamentation over 
the trivial accidents of humanity is alike unmanly and 
unnecessary. And as it is with grief, so it is with 
envy, lust, anger, ami those other “ perturbations of 
the mind ” which the Stoic Zeno rightly declares to 
he “repugnant to reason and nature.” From such 
disquietudes it is the wise man who is free. 

The fifth and last book discusses the great question, 
Is virtue of itself sufficient to make life happy ? The 
hold conclusion is, that it is sufficient. Cicero is not 
content with the timid qualifications adopted by the 
school of the Peripatetics, who say one moment that 
external advantages and worldly prosperity are nothing, 
and then again admit that, though man muy bo happy 
without them, he is happier with them,—which is 
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making the real liappincss imperfect after all. Men 
(litler in their views of life. As in tlic great Olympic 
gaine.s, the throng are attracted, some by desire of g;un, 
s<ime by the crown of wild olive, some merely by tho 
•spectacle; so, in the race of life, we ate all slaves to 
some ruling idea, it may be glory, or n>oney, or wis¬ 
dom. But they alone can bo jimnounced happy whoso 
minds are like some tranquil sea—“alarmed by no 
fears, wasted Ijy no griefs, inllauied by no lusts, ener¬ 
vated by no relaxing pleasures,— and such serenity 
virtue alone can produce.” 

These ‘ BispuUtions’ have always been highly ad¬ 
mired. But their pojmlarity was greater in times 
when Cicero’s Greek originals were less read or under¬ 
stood. Erasmus carried his ailmimtion of this treatise 
to enthusiasnu “ I cannot doubt,” he says, “ but tlmt 
tlie mind from which such teaching flowed was iii- 
sjiiied in some sort by divinity.” 


IV. TIIK TIIEATIKK ‘ OX MORAL DUTIES.’ 

The treatise ‘ I)e Ofliciia,’ known as Cicero’s ‘ Offices,’ 
to which we puss next, is addrcs.sed by tho author to 
his son, while studying at Athens under Cniti]>pus; 
possibly in imitation of Aristotle, who inscribed his 
Ethics to his sou Nicomachus. It is a treatise on 
tho duties of a gentleman — “the iiobhjst present,” 
says a modern writer, “ ever made by jiarent to a 
child.”* Written in a far higher tone than Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters, though treating of the same sub- 

* KelsalL 
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ject, it proposes and answers multifarious questions 
which must occur contiimally to tlm modern Christian 
as well as to the ancient philosopher. “ 'What makes 
an action right or wong ? "NMiat is a d\ity ? What is 
expediency! How shall I learn to choose between 
my j)rinciplcs and my interests ? .^Vnd lastly (a point 
of casuistry which must sometimes perplex the strict¬ 
est conscience), of two ‘things honest,’* which is most 

The key-note of his discourse throughout is Honour; 
ami the word sceujs to carry with it that magic force 
which llurke attributed to chivalry—“the unbought 
gnice of life—the nurse of heroic sentiment and manly 
enterprise.” Noblesne oblige, —and there is no state of 
life, says Cicero, without its obligations. In their due 
discharge consists all the nobility, and in their neglect 
all the disgrace, of character. There should bo no 
selfish devotion to private interests. Wo are born not 
for oui-selves only, but for our kindred and fatherland. 
We owe duties not only to those who have benefited 
but to those who have wronged us. We should render 
to all their duo ; and justice is duo even to the lowest 
of mankind : what, for instance (ho says witli a hanl- 
ness which jars upon our bettor feelings), can bo lower 
than a slave ? Honour is that “ unbought grace ” which 
adds a lustre to every action. In society it prod\ices 

* The English “ Honesty ” and “ Honour ” alike fail to con¬ 
vey the full force of the Latin honuUt*. The word expi-essea 
a progress of thought from comeliness nml grace of person to 
a noblo and graceful character—all whose works are done in 
honesty and honour. 
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courtesy of manners; in business, under the form of 
tnith, it e,stablishes public credit. Again, as eejuity, it 
Rmooth.s the harsh feature.s of the Law. In war it ])n)- 
ducos that inodeiation and good faith between conttunl- 
ing annies which an? the surest basis of a lasting peace. 
And so in lionour are centred the elements of all tho 
virtues—wisdom and Justice, fortitude and temj)enince; 
and “if," he says, reproducing the noble wonls of 
Plato, as aj)plied by him to Wisdom, “this ‘Honour’ 
couhl but be seen in her fidl beauty by mortal eyes, 
the whole world would fall in love with her." 

Such is tlie general spirit of thi.s treatise, of which 
only the briefest sketch can be given in these pages. 

Cicero base.s honour on our inherent excellence <>f 
nature, pa}nng the same noble tribute to humanity n.s 
Kant some centuries after : “ On earth there Ls nothing 
grc'at but man ; in man tlicre is nothing great but 
mind.” Truth is a law of our nature. Man is only 
“lower than the angels;" and to him belong prero¬ 
gatives which mark him off from the brute creation— 
the faculties of reason and disceniment, the sense of 
beauty, and the love of law and onler. Ai»d from this 
arises that fellow-feeling which, in one sense, “makes 
tho whole world kin"—the spirit of Terence’s famou.s 
line, which Cicero notices (aj)plauded on its reciUition, 
a.s Augvi.stin tells us, by tho cheers of tho ontiro amli- 
enco in tho theatre)— 

“ lluino sum—humani uUdl a me olicuum ymto * 

* “ I util a mull — I bull! that nothing which coueems man¬ 
kind can he matter of uncoocem to me." 
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for (he continues) “ all men hy nature love oue another, 
and desire an intercourse of words and action.” Henco 
spring the family atVections, friendsliip, and social ties; 
hence also that genertil love of comhination, which 
forms a striking feature of the present age, residting 
in clubs, trades-unions, companies, and generally m 
what Mr Carlyle terms “ swarmery.” 

Next to truth, justice is the great duty of mankind. 
Cicero at once condemns “ communism ” in matters of 
property. Ancient immemorial seizure, conquest, or 
compact, may give a title ; but “ no man can say that 
ho has anything his own by a right of nature.” In¬ 
justice springs from avarice or ambition, the thirst of 
riches or of empire, and is the more dangerous os it 
appears in the more exalted spirits, causing a dissolu¬ 
tion of all ties and obligations. And here ho takes oc¬ 
casion to instance “ that late most slmmeloss attempt 
of Ciesnr’s to make himself master of Rome.” 

There is, besides, an injustice of omission. You 
may wrong your neighbour by seeing him wronged 
without interfering. Cicero takes the opportunity of 
protesting strongly against the selfish policy of those 
lovers of ease and peace, who, ‘‘from a desire of 
furthering their own interests, or else from a churlish 
toinpov, profess that they mind nobody’s business but 
their own, in order that they may seem to be men of 
strict integrity and to injure none," and thus shrink 
from taking their part in “ the fellowship of Ufe.” 
He would have had small patience with our modem 
doctrine of non-intervention and neutrality in nations 
any more than in men. Such conduct arises (he says) 
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from the false logic with which men cheat their con¬ 
science ; arguing reversely, tlmt wliatcver is the best 
policy is—honesty. 

There am two ways, it must be remembercil, in 
which one man may injure another—force and fraud ; 
but as the Hon is a nobler creature than llie fo.\, so 
open violence seejius less odious than secret villany. 
No character is bo justly hateful as 

A rogue in grain, 

Veneered with sanctimonious theorv.’* 

Nations have their ohligatione as w«dl as individuals, 
ami war lias its laws a.s well as peace. The struggle 
bhould he carricrl on in a generous temper, and not in 
the spirit of extermiimtion, when “it has sometimes 
seemed a question between two hostile nations, not 
which should remain a conqueror, but which should 
remain a nation at all." 

No mean jiart of justice consists in liberality, and 
tliis, too, has its duties. It is an important question, 
how, and wln n, and to whom, we sliould give f It is 
possible to bo generous at another jierson's expense : 
it is possible to injure the recipient by mistimed 
liburiility j or to ruin one’s fortune by open bouse and 
prodigal hospibUity. A great man’s bounty (as bo 
says in another place) should he a common sanctuary 
for the needy. “ To ninsom captives and enrich tho 
meaner folk is a nobler form of generosity tlmn pro- 
viiling W’ild beasts or shows of gladiators to amuse the 
mob. Charity should begin at home; for relations 

A. c. vol. ix X, 
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unJ frieiuls hold the first place in our aircctious ; but 
the circle of our gO(»d deeds is not to be narrowed 
by the ties of blood, or sect, or party, and “ our 
country comprehends the endearments of all.” "We 
should act in tlio spirit of the ancient law—“ Thou 
shalt keep no man from the running stream, or from 
lighting las torch at thy hearth.” Our liberality 
should be really liberal,—like that charity which 
Jeremy Taylor describes as “ friendship to all the 
world.” 

Another component principle of this honour is cour¬ 
age, or “greatness of soul,” which (continues Cicero) 
has been well defined by the Stoics as “ a virtue con¬ 
tending for justice and honesty;” and its noblest form 
is a generous contempt for ordinary objects of ambi¬ 
tion, not “ from a vain or fantastic humour, but from 
solid principles of reason.” The lowest ami commoner 
form of courage is the mere aninuil virtue of the 
fighting-cock. 

But a character should not only bo excellent,—it 
should be graceful. In gesture and deportment men 
should strive to acquire that dignified grace of mniincis 
“ which adds as it were a lustre to our lives.” They 
should avoid affectation and eccentricity j “ not to care 
a farthing what people think of us is a sign not so 
much of pride as of immodesty." The want of tact— 
the saying and doing things at the wong time and 
place—produces the same discord in society ns a false 
note in music; and harmony of character is of more 
consequence than harmony of sounds. There is a 
grace in words as well as in conduct: wo should 
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avoid unsoasoiiahle jests, “and not lard our talk vitli 
Greek quotations.” 

In tlio palli of life, each should follow the hciit of 
his own "enius. so far as it is innocent— 

“Honour au*l shame troiu no comlition riM-; 

Act Well your part—there all the Ih.huiii- lies.” 

Xothing is so difiicult (say.s Cicero) as the choice of 
a profession, inasmuch a.s “the choice 1ms commonly 
to be made when the judj'uient is weakest.” .Some 
tiirad in their father’s steps, others beat out a fresh 
line of their own ; and (he adds, perhaj)s not without 
a personal reference-) this is generally the arse with 
tliose l>orn of mean lareiit.s, who projio.«e to carve 
their own way in the world. But tlio pariYun of 
Ariunuin — the ‘new man,’ as aristocmtic jejJousy 
always loved to call him—is hy no means insensible 
to tlio true honoiirs of ancestry. “ Tin; noblest inher¬ 
itance,” lie says, “ that <-an ever be left by a father to 
his son, fur e.xcelling tliat of lands and Ijouses, is tlic 
fame of his virtue.s and glorious actions ; ” and saddest 
of all .sights is that of a noble house dmggcd through 
the mire by some degenerate descendant, so as to bo a 
by-wonl among the poimlaco,—“which may” (he con¬ 
cludes) “ be justly said of but too nmny in our time.s.” 

The Itoman’s view of the comparative dignity of 
professions and occupations is interesting, because his 
prejudices (if they Iw prejudices) have so long iimin- 

* This lost precept Cicero must have ('onsidere«) did not 
ajiply to li’tter.writiiig, otherwise be was a notorious ott'uiiilcr 
against his own rule. 
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tained their ground amongst us modems. Tax-gather- 
ci-s and usurers are as unpopular now an ever—the 
latter very deservedly so. Ketail trade is despicable, 
we are told, and “ all mechanics are by their profes¬ 
sion mean.” Especially such trades a.s minister to 
mere appetite or luxury—butchers, fishmongers, and 
cooks; perfumers, tlanccis, and suchlike. But medi¬ 
cine, architecture, education, farming, and even whole¬ 
sale busincvss, especially importation ami e.xportation, 
are the professions of a gentleman. “ But if the mer¬ 
chant, satisfied with his profits, shall leave the seas and 
from the harbour step into a landed estate, such a man 
scorns justly deserving of praise.” Wo seem to he 
reading the verdict of modem English society dolivoivd 
by anticipation two thousand yearn ago. 

I'lio section ends with earnest advice to all, that they 
sliould put their principles into pmcticc. “ The deepest 
knowledge of nature is but a poor and imperfect busi¬ 
ness, unless it proceeds into action. As justice con¬ 
sists in no abstract theory, but in upholding society 
among men,—as “ greatness of soul itself, if it be iso¬ 
lated from the duties of social life, is but a kind of un¬ 
couth churlishness,”—so it is each citizen’s duty to leave 
his philosophic seclusion of a cloister, ami take his place 
in public life, if the times demand it, “ though he be 
able to number the stars and measure out the world.” 

The same practical vein is continued in the next 
hook. What, after all, are a man’s real interests 1 what 
lino of conduct will best advance the main end of his 
life 1 Generally, men make the fatal mistake of assum¬ 
ing that honour must always clash with their interests; 
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while in reality, says Cicero, “ theywonld obtain their 
enchs bi-.-it, not by knavery and nnderliand dealing, but 
by justice and integrity.” The rigid is identical with 
the expedient, “ The way to so«:m*e the favour of tin- 
gods Is by upright dealing; and next to the gods, no¬ 
thing contributes so much to men’s happiness as nii*n 
tlicmselvcs.” It is la)>our and co-operation whicli have 
given us all the goods which we j)osses.s. 

Since, tln-n, man is tlie best friend to man, and 
also his most forini<lablo eiv?my, an important (jnestion 

tobc discussed istbe sccretof inlhiencc and i»npularitv_ 

“ the art of winning men’s aft'ections." For to govern 
by bribes or by force is not n-ally to govern at all; and 
no obe<lience based on fear can bo lasting—'• no force 
of j»ower can l>ear up long against a current of public 
hate.” Adventurers M-ho ride rough-shod ov«t law (he 
is tlnnking again of C;esar) have but a short-lived reign ; 
ami “ liberty, when she has been ebained up a while, 
bites lianlcr when let loose tlian if she had never been 
cliainc*! at all.” * ^fost Imppy was that just and moder¬ 
ate government of Ituino in earlier times, when she wjus 
“ the port and refuge for princes and nations in their 
liour of need.” Tliree requisites go to fonu that j)oj)U- 
lar character whi«-h has a just influence over others; 
wo must win men’s love, we must de.ser\’e tlieir confl- 

• It is curious to note how, throughout the whole of this 
urgunieDt, Cicero, whether consciously or unconsciously, works 
Ujwn the {>rincij>lc that the highest life is the i>oIitical life, and 
that the highest object a iimn uin set before him is tho obtain* 
iiig, by h-gitimatc means, influence and authority amongst his 
fcUoW'i'itizeni. 
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dence, and we must inspire them with an admiration 
for our abilities. The shortest and most direct road to 
real intlucuee is that wliich Socrates recommends—“ for 
a man to be that which ho Anshes men to take him 
for.”* 

Tlien follow some maxims which show how tlior- 
ouglily conservative w;is the policy of our philosopher. 
The security of property he holds to bo the security 
of tlie stete. Tlierc must be no playing with vested 
rights, no unequal taxation, no attempt to bring all 
things to a level, no cancelling of debts and redistribu¬ 
tion of land (he is thinking of the baits held out by 
Catiline), none of those tiaditional devices for winning 
favour with the people, which tend to destroy that 
social conconl and unity which make a common¬ 
wealth. “ "What reason is there,” he asks, “ why, 
when I liave bought, built, repaired, and laid out much 
money, another shall come and enjoy the fruits of itl” 
And as a man shoidd bo wireful of the intci'csts of the 
social body, so ho should bo of his own. But Cicero 
feels that in descending to such questions he is 
somewhat losing sight of his dignity ns a moralist. 
“ You ^vill find all this thoroughly discussed,” he says 
to his son, “in Xenophon’s (Economics — a book 
which, when I was just your age, I translated from 
the Greek into I.atin.” [One wonders whether young 
Marcus took the hint.] “ And if you want instniction 
in money matters, there are gentlemen sitting on the 

• “ Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness he seemed to be.” 

—Tennyson : ‘ In Uemoriam.’ 
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Excliaii;ic who will teach you much hctlcr than the 
]»hilcKoi»hers.’' 

The la.st ])ook opetis with a saying of the elder 
Cato’s, winch Cicero much admires, thongli he says 
modestly that he was never able in his own wise quite 
to realise it—“ I am never less itlle tlian when 1 am 
idle, and never less alone than when alc«ne.” Ketire- 
ment and solitiule are excellent things, Cicero always 
declares ; generilly contriving at the &nno time to 
make it plain. :ls he does here, that his own heart is in 
the world of jmblic life, liutat least it gives liim time 
for writing. Ho “ has Avritten more in this short time, 
since the fall of the Conimoiiwealth, than in all the 
years tluring which it stood.” 

Ho here resolves the question, If honour and interest 
seem to clash, which is to give way? Or ratlier, it has 
been n«olved already; if the right >»e always the ex¬ 
pedient, the o])po.sition is seeming, not real. Ho puts 
a great many questions of casuistry, but it all amounts 
to this : the good man keejw liis oalli, “ though it were 
to his own hindrance.” Hut it is never to his hin¬ 
drance ; for n violation of his conscience wouhl be Iho 
gmatest himlrance of all. 

In this tn-alisc, inoro than in any of his oilier phi- 
lo.sophical works, Cicero inclines to the teaching of Iho 
Stoics. In the others, he is rather the seeker after 
truth than the maintainor of a system. His is tho 
critical eclecticism of tho ‘New Aaulomy ’—tho spirit 
BO pH'valont in our own d.ay, Avhich fights against tho 
shackles of dogmatism. And Avith all his respect for 
the nobler side of IStoicism, he is fully alive to its do- 
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fects; though it was not given to Ihm to see, as ^lil- 
ton saw after him, the point wherein that great system 
really failed—the “ philosopluc j)ride ’* which was the 
besetting sin of all disciples in the school, from Cato to 
Seneca:— 

“ Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 

♦ *♦♦♦♦ 

Much of the soul they talk, but all awry; 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate,—to God give none ; 

Rather accuse Him under usual names, 

Fortune, or Fate, as one regardless quite 
Of mortal things." * 

Yot, in spite of this, such men wero as the salt of the 
earth in a corrupt ago; and ns vve find, tiu-oughout tho 
more modern pages of history, great preachers de¬ 
nouncing wickedness in high places,—Bourdalouo and 
Massillon pouring their eloquence into tho heedless 
ears of Louis XIV. and his courtiers—Sherlock and 
Tillotson declaiming from tho pulpit in such stirring 
accents that “ oven the indolent Charles roused him¬ 
self to listen, and the fastidious Buckingham forgot to 
sneer "t —so, too, do wo find these “monks of heathen¬ 
dom," as the Stoics have been not unfairly called, 
protesting in their day against that selfish protiigacy 
which was fast sapping all morality in tho Roman 
onipire. No doubt (as ^Ir Lecky takes care to tell us), 
their high principles were not always consistent with 
their practice (alas ! whose are ?) j Cato may have iU- 
usod his slaves, Sallust may have been rapacious, and 

• Paradise Regained. + Macaulay. 
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SoiiccA wanting,' in pei^onal cnunipp. Y* t it was snn ly 
something to have set up a nohic iileal, tluuigli tliey 
niiglit not attain to it thoinseivos, aii<l in “that liideous 
carnival of vice” to have kci)t thejnsclves, so far as 
they miglit, unspotted from the worhl. Certain it is 
that no otlier ancient sect ever came so near tlje li,”ht 
of revelation. Passages from Seneca, fnjiu Kpictetus, 
from Marcus Aurelius, sound even now like fnjgiuents 
of the inspired writings. Tlie Unknown (Jod. whom 
they ignorantly worshipped as the Soul or Ileason of 
the "World, is—in spite of Milton's strict\ires—the 
beginning and tlie end of their philosophy. la-t us 
listen for a moment to their language. ‘‘ Prayer should 
be only for the good.” “ Men should act according to 
the sj»iiit, and not acconling to tho letter of tludr 
faith." “ WouMest thou propitiate tho gods? lie 
good : lie has worshipped them sulliciently wlio has 
imitated them,” It was from a Stoic poet. Aratus, 
tliat St Paul quoted the grcuit truth which Avas tho 
rational arguimuit against idolatiy—“ For we are also 
His offspring, and ” (so the original pOK-eigo conchnles) 
“we alone possess a voice, whicli is tho hnage of 
rea-son.” It i.s in another poet of the same scliool that 
we find what are perhap.s the nolih'.st Hnc.s in all Igitin 
poetry. Porsius concludes his Satire on the common 
hypocrisy of those pniyers and olTeriiigs to the gods 
Avhich wero but a service of the lips and hands, in 
words of which an English rendering may give tho 
sense but not the beauty:—“ Nay, then, let us offer 
to tho goils that which tho debauched sons of great 
Messala can never bring on their broad eliargors, 
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—a soul wherein the laws of God and man aro 
blended,—a lieart pure to its inmost depths, — a 
breast ingrained with a noble sense of honour. 
Let me but bring these with mo to the altar, and I 
care not tliough my offering be a handful of corn.” 
AVith these gi-and words, lit jirecursors of a purer 
creed to come, we may take our leave of the Stoics, 
i-emarking how thoroughly, even in their majestic 
egotism, they represented the moral force of the nation 
among whom tliey flourished; a nation, says a modern 
preacher, “ whose legendary and liistoric heroes could 
thrust their hand into the flame, and sec it consumed 
without a nerve shrinking; or come from captivity on 
parole, advise their countrymen against a peace, and 
then go back to torture and certain death ; or devote 
themselves by solemn self-sacrifice like the Decii. 
The world must bow before such men ; for, uncon¬ 
sciously, here was a form of the spirit of the Cross— 
self-surrender, unconquerable fidelity to duty, sacrifice 
for others." * 

• F. AV. Robertson, Sermons, i. 218, 


Portions of three treatises by Cicero upon Political 
Philosophy have come down to us :—1. *De Republica’; a 
dialogue on Government, founded chiefly on the ‘Re¬ 
public’ of Plato: 2. ‘De Legibus’; a discussion on Law 
in the abstract, and on national systems of legislation : 
3. ‘De Jure Civili’; of which last only a few fragments 
eidst. His historical works have all perished. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CICERO’S REI.IGIOS. 

It is diflicult to separate Cicero’s reli^ien from his 
I)hilost>jjhy. In botli lie was a srqjlic, hut in the 
better sense of tlio word, llis searclj after tnilh was 
in no sneering' or incredulous sjiirit, but in that of a 
reverent iinjuircr. c must renieniber, in justice to 
Irim, tliat an earnest-)ninded man in his day couhl 
liardly take higher giound than that of the sceptic. 
The old polytheism waa dying out in everylliing but 
in name, and lliero was nothing b) t»ke iU i)Lice. 

His religious belief, so far a.s W’e c.in gather it, 
wes nitlier negative than positive. Tn Iho sju-eulativo 
troati.so wliich he has left us, ‘ On the Nature of tlm 
Gods,' Im examines all the current creetls of the day, 
but leaves his own quite undefined. 

Tlio treatise takes the form, like the rest, of an 
imaginuiy conversation. This is sujqmsed to have taken 
place at the bouse of Aurelius Cotta, then Pontifox 
^luximus—an office which answ'urcd nearly to that of 
Minister of religion. The other speakers are Balbus. 
Velleius, and Cicero himself, — who acts, however. 
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ratliLT in the cliunicter of moderator than of disputant. 
The debate is still, as in the more strictly philosophical 
dialogues, between the different schools. A^clleiiis first 
sets forth the doctrine of liis master Epicurus; sj)eaking 
about the gods, says one of his opponents, with as much 
apparent intimate knowledge “ as if he had just come 
straight down from heaven.” All the speculations of 
previous philosophei's—wliich he reviews one after the 
other—nro, he assures the company, palpable errors. 
The popular inythologj’ is a mere collect''on of fables. 
Plato and the Stoics, with tlicir Soul of i.ho world and 
their pervading Providence, arc entirely wrong; the 
disciples of Epicurus alone are right. There arc gods; 
that much, the universal belief of mankind in all ages 
sufficiently establishes. Put that they should bo the 
laborious beings which the common systems of theology 
would make them,—that they should employ them¬ 
selves in the manufacture of worlds,—is manifestly 
absurd. Some of this aiguiuent is ingenious. “"Wliat 
should induce the Deity to perforin the functions of 
an yEdilc, to light U]i and decorate the world 1 If it 
was to supply better accommodation for himself, then 
ho must have dwelt of choice, up to that time, in tho 
darkness of a dungeon. If such improvements gave 
hull jileasure, why should ho have chosen to ho without 
them 60 longl” 

jfo—the gods arc immortal and happy beings; and 
these very attributes imply that they should bo wholly 
free from tho cares of business—exempt from labour, 
as from pain and death. Tliey ore in human form, but 
of an ethereal and subtile essence, incapable of our 
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pas.-<ioiis or tlesires. Happy in their own jieifecl wisdom 
and virtue, tliey 

“Sit beside their nectar, careless of mankind." 

Cotta—sjKtiikin'; in bclialf uf tlie New Academy— 
controverU Iheso vi<‘ws. Be the.se your>'i>ds. Epicurus? 
03 well s;iy there are no gods at all. AN'hat reverence, 
what love, or wliat fear can nn-n Imve of beings who 
neither wish them, nor can woik thi-in, goml or ill? 
I 3 idleness the divinest life? “Why, ’tis the very 
heaven of schoolboys \ yet the schoolhoys, on their 
holiday, employ themselves itt games." Nay. ho con¬ 
cludes, what the Stoic Posidonius said of your master 
Kjucuriis i.3 true—“He bcdieveil there were no gods, 
and what he said ab*mfr their nature lie saiil only to 
avoid popular odiunn” Ho couhl )K)t believe that the 
Deity ha.s the outward shape of a man, avithoul any 
solid es.sence; that he l».i.s all th*? members of a man, 
witlmut the power to u.se them ; that l>e is u shadowy 
transparent being, who shows no favour and confers no 
benefits on any, cares for nothing and does nothing; 
this is to allow )iis existence of the gods in wonl, hut 
to deny it in fa<d. 

Velleius compliments his ojiponent on his clever 
argument, but desires that Tkilbus would state his 
views upon the question. Tiie Stoic consents; and, 
at some length, proceeds to prove (what neither dis- 
puUint has at all dcnicil) the existence of Divine 
beings of some kind. Universal belief, wcll-anlhen- 
ticjiU'd instances of their appearance to men, and of 
the fulfilineiit of prophecies and omens, arc all evi- 
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tlences of their existence. Ho dwells inucli, too, on 
the argument from design, of which so much use has 
been made by modern theologians. Ho furnishes 
Paley with the idea for his well-known illustration of 
the man who finds a watch ; “ when we see a dial or 
a wah‘r-clock, wo believe that the hour is shown 
thereon by art, and not by chance.” * Ho gives also 
an illustration from the poet Attius, M’hich from a 
poetical imagination has since become an historical 
incident; the shepherds who see the ship Argo ap¬ 
proaching hike the new monster for a thing of life, as 
the Mexiciins regarded the ships of Cortes. Much 
more, he ai^es, does tlie harmonious onler of the 
world bespeak an intelligence within. But his con¬ 
clusion is that the Universe itSelf is the Deity; or that 
the Deity is the animating Spirit of the Universe; 
and that the popular mythology, which gives one god to 
the Earth, one to the Sea, one to Fire, and so on, is in 
fact a distorted version of this truth. The very form 
of the universe—the sphere—is the most perfect of all 
forms, and therefore suited to embody the Divine. 

Then Cotta—who though, ns Pontifex, he is a 
national priest by vocation, is of that sect in philo¬ 
sophy which makes doubt its creed—resumes his ob¬ 
jections. He is no better satisfied with the tenets of 
the Stoics than Avith those of the Epicureans. He 
believes that there are gods; but, coming to the dis¬ 
cussion as a dispassionate and philosophical observer, 
he finds such proofs os are offered of their existence 
insufficient But this third book is fragmentary, and 

* Do Nat Door, it 34. Paley's Nat. Tlicol. ch. i. 
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the continuity ot' Cotta’s argument is hroken by e<>n- 
sidemble gaj)s in all the majiuseiipts. 'Iheiv is a 
curious tnulition, that these portions uere caiffullv 
torn out by tlie early Christians, beeausc they Juiglit 
prove too formidable weapons in the hands of utj- 
believers. Cotta profe.v>es throughout only to nn’so 
his olyections in the hope that they may be refuted; 
but his whole reiisoning is destnn liv*; of any belief 
in an overruling Providence. Ho confesses liiinself 
puzzled by (bat insoluble mystery—the e.xistciiee of 
Ivvil in a world created ami nded by a beneficent 
l^wr r. The gods have given man reason, it is sairl; 
but man iibnse.s tlie gift to evil ends. “ 'J'his is the 
fault,” you say, “ of men, not of the gods. As though 
the phvBiciiin should complain of the virulence of the 
•liseasp, ortho pilot of the fury of the tempest! Though 
these are but mortal men, even in them it wouhl seem 
ricliculoua. AVbo would liave asked your help, wo 
should answer, if the.si: diflicidties had not ariseti ? May 
we not argtie still more strongly in the case of the 
gods? The fault, you say, lies in the vice.s of men. 
Put you should have given men such a rational 
faculty as would exclude the possibility of such 
crimes." He sees, as David “ llie ungodly in pro.s- 
rw'rity.' Ihe laws of Heaven are mocked, crinie.s are 
committerl, and “ the thunders of Olympian Jove are 
silent. Ho quote.s, as it wouhl always be easy to 
yuote, cxani])lcs of this from all lii.story: tbe mo.st 
telling and original, perliap.s, is tbo retort of Diagoius, 
who Was called the Atheist, when they showed him 
in the temple at Saniotlnnce Iho votive tablets (jih they 
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may be seen in some foreign churches now) offered by 
tliose shipwrecked seamen who had been saved from 
drowning. “ Lo, thou that deniest a Providence, be¬ 
hold hero how many have been saved by prayer to 
the gods !” “ Yea,” was his reply ; “ but where are 

those commemorated who were drowned 1” 

Tlio Pialoguo ends with no resolution of the diffi¬ 
culties, and no conclusion as to the points in question. 
Cicero, who is the narrator of the imaginary confer¬ 
ence, gives it ns his opinion that the arguments of the 
Stoic seemed to him to have “ the greater probability.” 

It was the great tenet of the school which he most 
affected, that ])robability was the nearest approach 
that man could make to speculative troth. “ "W e are 
not among those,” he says, “to whom there seems to 
be no such thing as truth ; but wo say that all truths 
have some falsehoods attached to them which have so 
strong a resemblance to troth, that in such cases there 
is no certain note of distinction which can determnm 
our judgment and assent. The consequence of which 
is that there are many things probable ; and although 
they are not subjects of actual perception to our 
senses, yet they have so grand and glorious on 
aspect that a wise man governs liis life thereby.”* 
It remained for one of our ablest and most philoso¬ 
phical Christian writers to prove that in such matters 
probability was practically eiiuivalent to demonstra- 
tiou.t Cicero’s own form of scepticism in religious 

• Do Nat. Deor. i. 5. ,, 

+ “To us, probability is tbo very gmdo of life. —Introa 

to butler's Aualog>’. '■ 
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niattpcrs is pcrliaps very nearly expressed in the strik¬ 
ing anecdote which be puts, in this dialogue, into the 
mouth of the liipicureau- 

“If you ask uic M’hat the Deity is, or what his 
nature an<l attributes are, I should follow the example 
of Simonides, who, when the tyrant Hiero proposed 
to him the same <jue.stion, asked a day to consider of it, 
AVhen the king, on the next day, re«juired from him 
the answer, Simonides re<juested two days n>ore ; and 
when he went on continually asking double the time, 
instead of giving any answer, Hiero in aimizement 
demanded of him the reason. ‘ Because,’ replied he, 
‘ the longer I meditate on the question, the more 
obscure does it apjiear.”’* 

Thu jmsition of Cicero os a statesman, and also as a 
member of the College of Augun», no doubt checked 
any strong expression of ojunion on his jiart as to the 
forms of popular worship and many particulars of 
[>opular belief. In the treati.so wdiich ho intended as 
in some sort a sequel to this Dialogue on the ‘ Kature 
of the Gods’—that upon ‘Divination’—ho states the 
arguments for and against tlio national belief in omens, 
auguries, di-euuis, and sucli intimations of the Divine 
will.t Ho put.s the defence of the system in the 
mouth of his brother Quintus, and takes himself the 
destmetive side of the argument: but whether this 
was meant to give his own real views ou the subject, 

• De Nat. Dcor. j. 22. 

t There U a third treatise, ‘ Do Fato,’ np|Kircnt1y n continua* 
tiem of the Boriea, of wliicli only a jKxrtioii has reached us. It 
is a discussion of the dilficult questions of Fato and Free-will. 

A. c. vo). ix. K 
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we cannot be so certain. The course of argument 
employed on both sides would rather lead to the 
conclusion that the writer’s opinion was very much 
that which Johnson delivered as to the reality of 
ghosts—“All argument is against it, but all belief is 
for it.” 

With regard to the great questions of the sotil’s im¬ 
mortality, and a state of future rewards and punish¬ 
ments, it would be quite possible to gather from Cicero’s 
writings passages expressive of entirely contradictory 
views. The bent of his mind, ns has been sufficiently 
shown, was towards doubt, and .still more towards dis¬ 
cussion ; and possibly his opinions were not so entirely 
in a state of Ilux os the remains of his writings seem 
to show. In a future state of some kind ho must cer¬ 
tainly have believed—that is, with such belief as ho 
would have considered the subject-matter to admit of 
—as a strong piobability. In a speculative fragment 
which has come down to us, known as ‘ Scipio’s Dream,’ 
wo seem to have the creed of the man rather than the 
speculations of the pl)ilosopher. Scipio Africiuius the 
elder appears in a dream to the younger who bore his 
name (his grandson by adoption). Ho shows 1dm a 
vision of heaven ; bids 1dm listen to the music of the 
spheres, which, ns they move in their order, “ by a 
modulation of high and low soumls,” give forth that 
harmony which men have in some jjoor sort reduced to 
notation. He bids him look down upon the earth, 
contracted to a mere speck in the distance, and draws 
a lesson of the poverty of all mere earthly fame 
and glorj'. “ For all those who have preserved, or 
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aided, or benefited their country, there is a fixed and 
definite place in heaven, M-here they shall be happy in 
the enjoyment of everlasting life.” But “ the souls of 
those who have given themselves up to the pleasures 
of sense, and made themselves, as it were, tlie servants 
of these,—who at the bidding of the lusts whieli wait 
upon pleasure have violated tlie laws of god.s and men, 
— they, when they escajK* from the body, Hit .still 
around the earth, and never attain to these abodes 
but after many ages of wandering.” We may gather 
that his creed admitted a Valhalla for the hero and 
the patriot, and a long process of expiation for the 
wicked. 

There is a curious pa.xsage preserved by St Augustin 
from that one of Cicero’s work.s w-hich ho most admired 
—the lost treatise on ‘ Glory ’ *—which seems to show 
that so far from being a materialist, ho held the body 
to be a sort of purgatory for the sotil. 

The mistakes and the sufferings of human life 
make me think sometimes that those ancient seers, or 
interpreters of the secrets of heaven and the counsels 
of the Divine mind, had some glimp.so of the truth, 
when they said that men are bom in order to suffer 
the penalty for some sins committed in a former life ; 
and that the idea is true which we find in Aristotle, 
that wo are suffering some such punishment as theirs of 
old, who fell into the hands of those Etruscan bandits, 
and were put to death with a sludicil cruelty ; their 
living bodies being tied to dead bodies, face to face, 
in closest possible coujunctiou: that so our souls are 

• See p 29. 
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coupled to our bodies, united like the living with the 
dead.” 

But whatever might have been the theological side, 
if one may so express it, of Cicero’s religion, the luoml 
aphorisms which meet us here and there in his works 
have often in tliem a teaching which comes near the 
tone of Christian ethics. The words of Petrarch are 
hardly too strong—“ You w’ould fancy sometimes it 
was not a Pagan philosopher but a Christian apostle 
who was speaking”* These are but a few out of 
many which might be (pioted :—“ Strive ever for the 
truth, and so reckon as that not thou art mortal, but 
only this thy body j for thou art not that which this 
outward form of thine sliows forth, but each man’s 
mind, that is the real man—not the shape w’hich can 
bo traced with the finger.” + “Yea, rather, they live 
who have escaped from the bonds of their flesh 
as from a prison-house.” “ Follow after justice and 
duty; such a life is the path to heaven, and into yon 
assembly of those who have once lived, and now, re¬ 
leased from the body, dwell in that place.” Where, 
in any other heathen writer, shall we find such noble 
words as those which close the apostrophe in the Tus- 
culansl—“ Ono single day well spent, and in accord¬ 
ance with thy precepts, were better to be chosen than 
an immortality of sin ! ” J Ho is addressing himself, 
it.is true, to Philosophy; but his Philosophy is here 
little less than the Wisdom of Scripture : and the 

• “ Interdum non Paganum philosophum, sed apostolnm loqui \ 
putes.” ‘ 

+ ‘The Dream of Scipio.' t Tuso., v. 2. 
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Bpiritual aspiration is the same—only uttered under 
greater difficulties—as that of the Psalmist when he 
exclaims, “ One day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand ! ” Wc may or may not adopt Erasmus’s view 
of his inspiration—or rather, inspiration is a won! which 
has more than one definition, and this would depend ’ 
upon which definition we take; but we may well 
synipathiso with the old scholar when ho says—“ I 
feel a better man for reading Cicero.” 


END OP OlOERO. 
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